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Paper Demand Expands Steadily In Philadelphia 


Coarse Paper Market Exhibits Stronger Undertone, With Quotations on Kraft Wrapping 
Paper and Bags Decidedly Firmer—Various Grades of Fine Paper in Fairly 
Satisfactory Request—Paper Stock and Rags Continue Listless—Nathan D. 

Isen Elected Head of Newly Formed Paper Jobbers’ Association 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 29, 1932.—Continued 
improvement in demand for paper and its converted prod- 
ucts has been responsible for growing optimism in the 
local industry. All along the line there has been a brighter 
aspect to the paper market and while raw materials con- 
tinue to lag the trade is inclined to believe that a decided 
turn for betterment is at hand for the finished paper 
makers and eventually for the paper stock and rag division, 
as the mills in turn receive larger orders. 

Among the wrapping paper merchants and the bag 
division of the trade there is a firmer note sounded that is 
decidedly encouraging. Since the last advance in January, 
bags have gradually firmed and the past five weeks the 
firmness indicated a stronger position than has been ex- 
perienced in the last five years. There has been an in- 
crease of from 20 to 25 per cent in bags since last Fall. 
Wrapping papers, too, have been given an impetus that 
is indicative of stronger position in so far as price is con- 
cerned and with growing business at the higher levels the 
trade looks for steady improvement. 

Fine paper consumption keeps apace of the growing 
business in the wrapping division and while there is not 
as large purchases made in single orders, the totals of small 
lot sales bulk larger as the month ends. Those mill agents 
featuring contract buying report growing attention to 
stocking by large printers and publishers which, though 
not free of price concessions and haggling for bargains, 
is convincing that business is improving among the con- 
suming industries. 

Paper Bag Jobbers Organize 

For the first time in the history of the Philadelphia 
paper industry a successful attempt has been made to 
organize the paper jobbers who give a large part of their 
business over to. the distribution of bags. The organiza- 
tion has been progressing for the past month or so and 
following a series of conferences among the leaders in the 
movement perfection of the plans was announced last 
Wednesday when the various firms already enrolled met 
at the Elks Club and there elected officers to serve for the 
six months to follow. The trade associates who are re- 
sponsible for the organization of the new group, to be 


known as the Philadelphia Paper Jobbers Association, are 
Nathan D. Isen, Enterprise Paper Company: Charles 
Resnick, L. Resnick and Sons; Frank Dubin, Dubin Paper 
Company; and Ben Kessler, head of the firm bearing his 
name. The officers elected are: President, Nathan D. 
Isen; vice president, Elwood J. Basler; treasurer, Charles 
Resnick; and secretary, Lewis Gaber, Enterprise Paper 
Company. The aim of the organization is to stabilize the 
wrapping paper, specialty and bag divisions of the indus- 
try and to safeguard the members from the disturbances 
of business experienced in the past year or so as result of 
price cutting and inroads made by unfairness in compe- 
tition. 

In discussing the object of the organization, President 
Nathan D. Isen told the group that the purposes pro- 
pounded included a program which will not only promote 
the welfare of the paper business in general but will also 
bring about understanding and co-operation among the 
membership itself. There will also be an important feat- 
ured credit interchange and stabilization program for the 
bag and coarse paper division of the trade. The members 
already enrolled include representation of those firms who 
job about 90 per cent of the tonnage of paper bags sold 
in this territory. 

Those firms already enrolled and represented at the 
meeting last Wednesday were: Acorn Paper Company, 
Harry Kornberg: Israel Althousen; Atlas Paper Company, 
Jack Zacher; Elwood Basler; Dubin Paper Company, 
Frank Dubin; Empire Paper Company, Michael Scheff; 
Enterprise Paper Company; Fairmount Jobbing House, 
S. S. Goldman; A. Goldman, Meyer Goldman; Hyder 
Paper Company, George Hyder; Kardon Bros., Jack 
Kardon; Louis A. Kernis; B. Kessler, Samuel Kepow ; 
Magid Paper House, B. Magid; L. Resnick & Sons; H. 
Resnick: Riloff Paper Company, Harry Riloff ; S. Riskoff ; 
Meyer Rugowitz; B. Schwartz; Tubis Paper Company ; 
Ben Tubis; Witte Paper Warehouse, Julius T. Witte, and 
several others already having applications for joining the 
organization under consideration. 

Paper Jobbers Association To Discuss Credits 
When the first session of the Philadelphia Paper Jobbers 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Abitibi Canyon Construction Well Maintained 


Development Work Proceeding According to Schedule and Gigantic Project Should be Con, 
pleted by October—Contracts for Power May be Amended and Modified by Hydro-Electric 


Power Commission to Meet Present Day Conditions 


Toronto, Ont., February 29, 1931—The Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario is said to be faced 
with another problem. The Thunder Bay Pulp and Paper 
Company, owned by the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, is under contract to take power from the Nipigon 
development of the Hydro Commission. The Thunder 
Bay company is not operating and is asking for some re- 
lief from its contract, said to be over 18,000 h.p. of elec- 
tricity. Conversations have taken place with the Com- 
mission but it is said that it finds modification difficult 
because the generating station at Alexander Landing, on 
the Nipigon River, just below Cameron Falls, was con- 
structed largely on the demand for power from the pulp 
industry at the head of the lakes. 

The Abitibi company has a contract with the commis- 
sion to deliver 100,000 h.p., of which 85,000 is to be taken 
next October. On this contract 18,000 h.p. is now being 
sold to the International Nickel Company at Sudbury. 
Construction on the development at Abitibi Canyon is 
being maintained according to schedule, and there is little 
doubt that the work will be completed by October. Of 
the 85,000 h.p. block, the Hon. J. R. Cook, chairman of 
the Commission, stated recently that between 60 and 
65 per cent was already disposed of. The matter may be 
opened up again, it is said, and the contracts amended to 
meet present conditions. 


Syrett’s Creditors Hold Meeting 


Creditors of the C. V. Syrett Paper Company, whole- 
sale paper dealers until recently operating on Wellington 
street, Toronto, which recently went into liquidation, met 
on February 25 and appointed inspectors and trustees. 
The company of which W D. Glendinning has been ap- 
pointed custodian for the creditor paper mills, is said to 
have liabilities in the neighborhood of $100,000 with as- 
sets close to that amount. There is a secured claim of 
the Imperial Bank of $30,000. About $25,000 is due the 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, and the St. Law- 
rence Paper Bag Company has a claim of $14,000. Other 
mills are interested to a smaller extent. 


Coast Pulp Trade and Chinese War 


According to word from Vancouver, transpacific trade 
in Canadian pulp and paper will be adversely affected if 
hostilities continue in the Far East. British Columbia 
operators have come to regard China and Japan as im- 
ortant sales territory. Although Japan buys very little 
paper in Canada, preferring to manufacture her own, she 
has made large purchases of pulp and this in turn has 
been converted into various uses according to demand. 
Until the recent outbreak in Manchuria and Shanghai, 
China was an important buyer of Japanese paper, but this 
trade has now been suspended owing to the boycott. 
China has always been a buyer of Canadian paper and 
now China is in the market for both pulp and news print, 
owing to the boycott on Japanese supplies, but it is dif- 
ficult‘to make delivery of these orders on account of the 
trend of political and military events. Within the past 
few months Shanghai has been a valued customer of Ca- 
nadian news print mills, but the recent hostilities have 


blanketed this business with uncertainty. Meanwhile 
shippers are harassed with delays, fluctuating exchange, 
credit difficulties and the prospect of war risk insurance. 
The transpacific lumber market has also been affected, 
and large orders for China have been held up. 


Dominion Envelopes Earnings Down 


Dominion Envelope and Cartons (Western), Ltd., head 
plant and office, Toronto, had net profit of $9,429 in 193}, 
or $2.21 per share on the first preferred stock, as com- 
pared with net profit of $34,372 in the previous year, 
which worked out at $8.09 per share on the first preferred. 
Operating in Western Canada and largely dependent upon 
the prosperity of the agricultural community the company 
has experienced a decreased demand for its products. Ma- 
chinery to the value of $18,662 was added to decrease 
operating expenses and an offer of purchase was turned 
down. Three quarterly dividends were passed in 193] 
by which the company was able to increase surplus ac- 
count. General Manager Newall is optimistic as to the 
future of the organization and expects to have an early 
resumption of the quarterly dividends. The total assets 
stand at $661,302. 


Safety Association To Meet 


At a meeting of the directors of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association in Toronto on. Febru- 
ary 24, it was arranged to hold the annual meeting of the 
organization in the King Edward Hotel on April 12. Mat- 
ters of interest affecting the woods operations in the in- 
dustry were discussed and a report as to the activities in 
the woods department presented by W. Miller, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector for the Ontario Government. The 
secretary-engineer made a verbal interim report in the 
course of which he said that the operations of the associa- 
tion as carried on so far this season were of a satisfactory 
character in that a considerable reduction in fatal, major 
and minor accidents had taken place. The situation in 
the pulp and paper industry in respect to the news print 
department, he said, was none too good but most of the 
plants were looking for a good year. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Paper igniting from a cigarette butt is thought to have 
set the water sprinklers in operation at the premises of Tel- 
fer Paper Box Company, 14 Duncan street, Toronto, 
when damage estimated at $500 was done by water from 
the sprinkler system. 

The A. P. W. Pulp and Power Company kept its Sheet 
Harbor, N. S., plant operating throughout the past year, 
producing daily 75 to 100 tons of pulp. This is regarded 
as an exceptionally fine record in view of the declining 
market for ground wood pulp. 

E. Goldring, formerly sales manager of the Kitchener 
Paper Box Company, at Kitchener, Ont., has severed his 
connection with that firm and has gone into business for 
himself in the manufacture of set-up boxes. He will 
operate at Kitchener. 

E. Victor Donaldson, president of the Robert Gair 
Company, New York, was a recent visitor in Toronto 
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where he inspected the plant of Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd., 
of which he also is president. 

The annual meeting of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., 
vas held a few days ago at the head office in Toronto when 
the usual quarterly dividend was declared. Directors 
were reappointed as follows: George Carruthers, pres- 
ident and managing director; S. F Duncan, treasurer, and 
W. J. Parks, secretary. 

The Fort William mill of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., which was recently reopened is being oper- 
ated on a four-shift basis, as is the company’s mill at Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Sales representatives of the W. J. Bell Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., and associated companies, met at Belleville, 
Ont., recently and held a successful annual convention. 

Committees of the Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association are already at work on arrangements for the 
annual convention of the organization which will take 
place at Bigwin Inn in the Lake-of-Bays district of On- 
tario, June 20 to 22. 

R. W. Lyons, manager of the woods department of the 
Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper Company is giving a series 
of lectures to the Forestry Faculty of Toronto University. 


Saranac Pulp & Paper Co. Sold 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Plattsburg, N. Y., February 29, 1932.—Negotiations for 
the sale of the defunct Saranac Pulp and Paper Company 
to the firm of Berst, Forster and Dixfield, of New York 
City, were completed this week following the acceptance 
of a bid of $424,700 for the entire property. The sale was 
authorized at a meeting of the stockholders and an initial 
payment of $42,000 was made by the new owners in closing 
the deal. The remainder will be paid following confirma- 
tion of the sale by the courts. 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed by the paper concern 
in federal court late in January and John S. White was 
recently named receiver. The only bid for the property 
at the meeting here was made by the New York concern 
and this was submitted with provision that negotiations 
for the sale were completed by March 1. 

The new owners are operators of the paper mill known 
as the Norstrand Manufacturing Company which adjoins 
the newly acquired property. In confirming the sale it was 
announced that the company plans to resume operations 
immediately and that the capacity would be doubled under 
the change of ownership. Officials of the Norstrand con- 
cern said that the working force would comprise from 
three to four hundred hands which is about double the 
number formerly employed and a variety of products is 
to be manufactured. 

Improved business conditions in this section are pre- 
dicted by business men as a result of a resumption of 
operations with the greatly enlarged working force. Only 
a skeleton force has been employed at the mill since the 
recent filing of the bankruptcy petition. 


Inter-City Paper in New Quarters 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Minneapouis, Minn., February 29, 1932—The Inter- 
City Paper Company of Minneapolis is holding open 
house in its new quarters, Suite 220 at 407 South Fourth 
street. The new location is more spacious than the old. 

W. W. Preston, manager, stated that the latch string 
is out and a welcome will be extended to the many friends 
and customers in the printing trade if they care to call and 
inspect the new quarters. 
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Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 29, 1932—A fair amount of 
business was transacted in the wholesale paper market 
last week. Business has been quiet with some, while sales 
in an exceedingly satisfactory volume have been made 
by others. Still others report moderate demand. A num- 
ber of merchants say that with them February was not 
such a good month as January. On the other hand, a 
prominent house, handling both fine and wrapping paper, 
according to one of the firm, found sales for February in 
greater volume than those for January, a month which 
was ahead of December. Furthermore, February this 
year resulted in a larger volume of sales than the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Profits from these sales 
were gratifying. On the whole, reports indicate that the 
demand has improved slightly, and there is considerable 
optimism in the trade. This condition applies to specialties 
as well. 

The box board industry is marking time in general, 
although one house reports February as the best month 
since October. There has been a good call in some quar- 
ters for boards for shoe boxes and a fair demand from 
the candy industry. 

There is a little better feeling in the paper stock mar- 
ket, although not any general increase in the volume of 
sales. For a few grades there has been more call. Bag- 
ging is firm and in good demand. There is also a ready 
market for roofing rags and a rather good call for them. 


Waste Dealers To Hold Conference 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT]! 

WasHincTon, D. C., March 2, 1932—The waste paper 
dealers will hold a trade practice conference Tuesday, 
March 14, in New York, at the Hotel New Yorker at 10 
o'clock in the morning. Commissioner Charles H. March 
of the Federal Trade Commission, will preside. 

This industry includes dealers, packers, and brokers of 
mixed waste paper and the by-products of industries using 
paper materials. Such materials are graded and sorted 
into approximately twenty classifications. 

The industry will discuss such trade practices as mis- 
representation, commercial bribery, inducing breach of 
contract, defamation of competitors, and selling goods 
below cost with the intent of injuring a competitor. 

It is expected that rules condemning a number of un- 
fair practices will be adopted. 

The industry’s annual volume of business is estimated 
at $100,000,000, 70 per cent of which is said to be carried 
on by those who applied for the conference. The ap- 
proximate tonnage of the industry is 10,000,000. 


Paper Mill Employment 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
received reports from 390 paper and pulp mills which 
gave their December employment at 76,312 which was a 
reduction of 1.1 per cent from November and of 8.6 per 
cent from December, 1930. Weekly payrolls in these same 
mills in December amounted to $1,607,802 a reduction of 
3.3 per cent from November and of 22.4 per cent from 
the previous December. 

Reports were also received by the Bureau from 301 
paper box factories which gave their December employ- 
ment at 23,628 a reduction of 2.9 per cent from November 
and of 7.1 per cent from the previous December. The 
average weekly payrolls in December were $475,355 a re- 
duction of 4.8 per cent from November and of 14.6 per 
cent from the previous December. 
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Chicago Paper Market Practically Unchanged 


More Active Demand for Sulphite Bonds, Following Price Strengthening, Provides Brightes 
Feature of Week’s Trading—Book and Cover Papers Continue Quiet—Improvement In 
Kraft Wrapping Paper Generally Maintained 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., February 27, 1932—Employment and 
earnings as applied to the paper and printing industry in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District, including Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana, showed for the 
week of January 15 as compared to the week of Decem- 
ber 15 a decline of 0.4 per cent in wage earners and of 
3.8 per cent in earnings. Paper men who attended the 
New York meetings returned, however, to find much en- 
couragement in the business done during their absence. 
These men were also pleased with the constructive work 
accomplished at the annual meetings but based this new 
optimism mostly on the general frame of mind of the in- 
dustry rather than on actual business improvement itself. 

No exceptionally bright spots were reported in the Chi- 
cago market with the possible exception of sulphite bonds, 
Ww here a strengthening in price brought some rather good 
buying on the slightly rising market. The kraft market 
maintained its improved position during the week. Book 
and cover papers remained practically the same, the fine 
paper and news print markets reflecting in particular the 
lack of improvement in the newspaper, periodical and di- 
rect mail world. 


Sulphite Bond Makers Meet 


A meeting of the Sulphite Bond Division of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association was held at the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, on February 26, Attendance was 
national in representation and the business disposed of 
was largely a follow up of the stabilization work under- 
taken at the New York meetings. Emmett H. Naylor, sec- 
retary of the association, and H. R. Baldwin, of Hammer- 
mill, vice president of the Sulphite Bond Division, had 
charge of the meeting. The purpose of the discussion was 
announced as “to further endeavor to stabilize the low 
priced sulphite bond market and to acquaint all members 
of the Sulphite Bond Division of the complete program 
along these lines.” 


Large Addition for Cromwell Paper Co. 


Ground was broken this week for a large addition being 
built by the Cromwell Paper Company on South Whipple 
at 48th street, in the Central Manufacturing District. The 
structure is an addition to a 100 foot frontage the com- 
pany now has on Whipple Street, and will occupy the 
remaining 90 feet to the corner, running 250 feet back 
to the tracks of the Chicago Junction Railway and Belt 
Line, connecting with all railroads. The new building 
will be a single story pressed brick and terra cotta trim, 
but will be built with foundations to allow the addition 
of another story when it becomes necessary, giving 40,000 
additional square feet of floor space. Switch tracks for 
unloading and loading freight cars are being constructed 
inside the building. 

The Cromwell Paper Company manufactures Tympan 
Paper, for printers, and ships it all over the world. They 
also make shipping bags to enclose fine furniture, ice boxes 
and other large objects that require covering while in tran- 


sit, where dust, dirt, gases or smoke would be injurious to 
the product; waterproof bags which keep out moisture or 
salt air while merchandise is being exported ; and position 
sheets for printers. They are the largest manufacturers 
of the Tympan Papers, and their customers include nearly 
every important user of it. The structural engineer for 
the new building is A. Epstein, and the general contractor 
is E. W. Sproul. The new building is scheduled for com- 
pletion by June 1. Approximately 300 additional people 
will be put to work in the new structure. 


Harold Knott Optimistic 


Chicago paper salesmen are congratulating themselves 
on the re-election of Harold Knott as president of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. They are 
also pleased to again have Creighton Whiting as vice pres- 
ident of the Middle West Division. Interviewed, Mr 
Knott devoted most of his remarks to a discussion of the 
constructive character of the New York meetings. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ground work was laid there 
for constructive improvement and said he believed those 
present were rapidly gaining confidence in themselves—a 
confidence and trust which would be of tremendous bene- 
fit to the industry in working its way out of present prob- 
lems. He asserted that the Salesmen’s Association was 
ready and actively willing at all times to work hand in 
hand with the paper trade in constructive principles that 
must be followed. The Monday, February 22, meeting 
was largely given over to a discussion of these principles. 


News of the Trade 


The Chicago paper trade is evidencing quite a bit of i 
terest over some recent changes affecting two Chicago 
paper houses. Five salesmen who came to the Whitaker 
Paper Company at the time of the Seaman Paper organiza- 
tion, and who formerly were connected with Seaman, have 
recently severed their sales connections with the Whitaker 
organization and gone with the Marquette Paper Com- 
pany of this city. The five salesmen are Messrs. Tomas- 
sene, Andrews, French, Bauer and Minehart. 

A report on Waste Paper in the annual issue of The 
“Galley Proof,” bulletin of the Master Printers’ Federa 
tion of Chicago is of interest to the paper trade. One 
of the main platforms of the 1932 program is to be ‘more 
support for the Waste Paper Bureau in order to assure 
Chicago printers of an income on this by-product.” This 
is in response to propaganda urging printers and _ other 
accumulators to give their waste paper to dealers without 
any arguments relative to price on the theory that if this 
was not done it would not be long before accumulators 
would be forced to pay have the waste paper taken 
away. Waste paper of the printers is now handled on 4 
collective basis by the Federation for two announced rea 
sons, first, to guarantee members a price, at least some 
where near what the paper is worth and to insure pay- 
ment within a reasonable time. Since 1926, says the Fed- 
eration report, the local Waste Paper Bureau has func 
tioned successfully handling a large volume of waste papet 
under the supervision of a Waste Paper Committee. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp's Net Earnings Decline 


Although Liquid Position of Organization Is Approximately Five to One, Board Decides to 
Conserve Cash by Reducing Common Dividend—Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. Centraliz- 
ing Its Various Operations at Kaukauna, Wis. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTON, Wis., February 29, 1932—Net earnings of 
she Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., for 1931 
were about half of the total for the previous year, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the board of directors. The 
jotal was $1,164,000, equivalent to $2.33 a share on com- 
mon stock. This compares with $2,493,000, or $4.98 a 
share for 1930. 

Quarterly dividends of 3114 cents a share payable to 
stockholders of record March 12 were voted. Formerly 
the dividend was 62% cents, but the company stated al- 
though the liquid position is about five to one, the board 
considered it advisable to conserve the cash position by 
reduction in dividend on the common, in view of the prob- 
able need for further expansion of the business during the 
current year. Dividends of $1.50 a share were declared 
on preferred stock. 


Thilmany Expansion Program 


When the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kau- 
kauna, Wis., completes its building, remodeling and ex- 
pansion program, it will have eight paper machines in 
operation, plus important converting units, all centralized 
at Kaukauna, instead of being divided between that city, 
Appleton, Wis., and Waukegan, Ill. The last unit to be 
constructed is the new bag factory, to house equipment 
moved from Waukegan. The building will be 135 
by 200 feet in size, covering an area of 27,000 square feet. 
Contract has been awarded to the Permanent Construction 
Company, Milwaukee, with agreement to have the building 
ready by June 1, 1932. About $100,000 will be spent for 
the building and installation of machinery. It will have 
35 bag machines, several printing machines and auxiliary 
equipment. The plant is expected to be in operation by 
july 1, with 80 to 100 employes in that division. 

Machines Nos. 6 and 7 have been moved from the tis- 
sue division at Appleton and will be erected within a short 
time. These are housed in an addition 60 by 170 feet 
annexed to the pulp mill. A new Fourdrinier paper ma- 
chine, No. 8, is being erected in a new building recently 
completed 45 by 250 feet in size. This machine is to be 
in operation about March 15. 

In addition the company has built a new warehouse 80 
by 218 feet with floor space of 17,000 square feet. New 
offices have been included in this building, which will be 
occupied immediately. The old offices will be used by 
the engineering department. 

With this program completed, the company will have 
a sulphate mill, eight paper machines, and conversion de- 
partments, including waxing, printing, asphalting and bag 
manufacture. 


Sensenbrenner Heads Reconstruction Board 


F, J. Sensenbrenner, president of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., has been appointed chairman 
for Wisconsin of the Citizens’ Reconstruction organiza- 
tion. His appointment was made by Colonel Frank 
Knoz, publisher of The Daily News, Chicago. Mr. Sen- 
senbrenner will lead the sale of “baby bonds” of the Gov- 
emmment in the present anti-hoarding campaign. He has 
chosen a number of paper mill executives and others to 


assist him in various cities. The list includes: J. M. Con- 
way, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay; John 
Alexander, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa ; 
E. H. Neese, Beloit Iron Works, Beloit; D. K. Brown, 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah; Ben Alexander, Wau- 
sau; E, A. Oberweiser, Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point; Karl Stansbury, Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna; Guy Waldo, Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany, Park Falls; E. B. Redford, Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Albert Gilbert, president of the Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis., has been elected president of the Chil- 
dren’s Country Home Board, of Wisconsin. The or- 
ganization conducts a children’s school near Winneconne, 
Wis., for orphans and other needy youngsters. Others on 
the board of directors well known in the paper industry 
are Carlton Smith and H. K. Babcock, Neenah, Wis.; 
George Banta, Jr., Menasha, Wis.; and F. J. Harwood, 
Appleton, Wis. 

The American Lakes Paper Company, Waukegan, III, 
bag manufacturers, has leased a manufacturing site in 
Milwaukee and is moving its plant there this Spring, ac- 
cording to announcement made last week. The company 
desires to be nearer its source of paper obtained from Wis- 
consin mills. About 75 men are employed at the present 
time, about half the number on the pay rolls in normal 
times. 

About fifty men will be employed in the near future by 
the Wisconsin Conservation commission to build fire lanes 
in Wood county. A large amount of timber available for 
paper mills on the Wisconsin river is located in that area 
and is to be given added fire protection. 

A patent covering an offset locking tab for cartons has 
been granted to Richard T. Hill, of Menasha, Wis. Mr. 
Hill is employed by the Menasha Products Company. 

The death occurred last week of Mrs. L. F. Knicker- 
bocker, of Appleton, Wis., wife of the superintendent of 
the Riverside Paper Corporation. Mr. Knickerbocker was 
also associated with the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., for many years. Injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident were responsible for Mrs. Knicker- 
bocker’s death. 


News Print Shipments Up in January 


Canadian news print exports in January were valued at 
$8,661,086, a slight increase over January of last year, 
$8,641,937, and a substantial gain over December, when 
exports of news print were valued at $8,299,049. The 
comparatively small increase in value over January of 1931 
reflects the reduction in price in the interval, for in the 
past month exports reached a total of 172,913 tons, against 
153,362 tons in 1931. Exports of wood pulp and screen- 
ings in January were valued at $1,829,911, against $2,394,- 
402 in December, and $2,411,533 in January of 1931. Total 
paper and manufactures of paper for the month were 
valued at $8,957,366, against $8,662,645 in December, and 
$8,978,760 in January of last year. Total pulp and paper 
exports for the month amounted to $10,787,277 in com- 
parison with $11,057,047 in December and $11,390,293 in 
January, 1931. 
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Industrial Nursing 


By J. M. Conway, President, Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 


The above caption is somewhat of a misnomer; yet, it 
is the term customarily used by industry where nurses are 
employed in looking after the physical welfare of its em- 
ployees, in the care of accidents and sickness that occur 
during the hours of employment and as a direct result of 
employment. The work naturally differs to conform with 
the type of industry in which it is done and is also affected 
by the source of its support and the form of organization 
under which it is maintained. 

In many industries, systems of first aid are well devel- 
oped. The fact that the industry is large does not neces- 
sarily imply that its medical and safety organizations are 
better than those in a smaller plant. In a great number of 
the large industries, the medical organization is both elabor- 
ate and extensive and employs a staff of physicians and 
several nurses. Other companies employ a part time physi- 
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clan and one or more nurses according to the size of the 
plant and there are still others where one nurse is em- 
ployed and a panel of doctors is maintained for the em- 
ployee to choose from when the injury is serious enough 
to require medical attention. The latter is the type used 
in our plant and is the type which places greater respon- 
sibility on the nurse. 


Div. A. Sarety MEETING, HoperG Paper & Frere Co. 


First Arp Dept., Hoperc Paper & Fipre Co. 


This responsibility does not end with the first aid treat- 
ment. The accident has happened and it behooves her to 
know how and why. Most accidents are caused by the 
lack of thought and she is expected to teach the employee 
to be careful and to use the safest methods even if they 
may not be the quickest. 

All employees are requested to report to the first aid 
department for treatment regardless of how minor their 
injuries may be. The injured employee is given first aid 
treatment and advice in safety and assured that it is as 
necessary for him to come for treatment of his minor in- 
jury as it is for his less fortunate fellow worker who 
suffers a major one. He is reminded that his neglect of 
reporting a minor injury may cause the development of a 
severe infection which would. probably mean loss of life 
or loss of time and money to himself and company. Enm- 
ployees are sometimes quite sensitive about coming to the 
first aid department with minor injuries but after coming 
a few times soon realize their gain and grow accustomed 
to reporting all injuries. 

A nurse, if she is of the right capacity, character nd 
personality, can lend very material assistance to the “Safety 
Committee” and to the prevention of accidents. Our ex- 
perience has been that a nurse exercises considerable in- 
fluence over employees in the awakening of safety con- 
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These units employ the Terry Hydraulic Fluid 


a 
" Type Governor. A typical application is shown 


above. This is a 400 H.P. turbo-gear set designed 
to operate over a 6 to 1 speed range. Any turbine 
speed from 700 R.P.M. to 4225 R.P.M. can be 
obtained while the unit is in operation. 


Terry engineers will be glad to give you full details 


The T ERRY Ss TEAM of Terry variable speed turbines. Horsepowers 
T URBIN E Co MPANY and speeds required, as well as steam conditions 


TERRY SQUARE, HARTFORD, CONN. and type of driven apparatus should be stated in 
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sciousness, particularly in men employees. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that they will unconsciously re- 
spond to the kindness, tenderness and suggestion of a 
woman in matters of personal welfare more readily than 
they will to a man. 

Several first aid stations are maintained in various de- 
partments of the plant to give temporary relief in the 
absence of the nurse and employees are instructed to re- 
port to her when she returns. The first aid attendant 
makes a written report of all injuries cared for by him. 
The first aid stations are inspected and first aid supplies 
renewed each week. 

Up to the latter part of 1929 while employing approxi- 
mately 600 people we were endeavoring to practice Safety 
in every form, with this one exception. Investigation of 
its possibilities and the desire on the part of the manage- 
ment to render every possible service to its employees led 
to the creation of our First Aid Department in charge of a 
full time Nurse. 

Our officials were amazed at the increased number of 
reported injuries following the opening of this depart- 
ment. The reason for this was that previously only major 
cases, where medical attention was required, were re- 
ported. 

Our experience for a period of two years in the em- 
ployment of an industrial nurse convinces us of her worth; 
not only from an economic standpoint, which is material, 
but the satisfaction that the management has in knowing 
that employees are given every possible care when acci- 
dents happen. The fact that management, through its 
nurse, shows a personal interest in its employees creates 
on their part a spirit of loyalty that could not be accom- 
plished so readily in any other manner. After all, it is 
the little personal considerations in life that are appre- 
ciated, and this in itself is invaluable, and just as import- 
ant in an industry as in a successful home. 

We have compiled the following comparative figures 
from which it is readily discernible that real progress was 
made in the year 1930 as against the three previous years 
—with the almost absolute assurance that still more will 
be accomplished as we go on: 


1927 1928 1929 Average 1930 

No. of employees...... 550 587 593 577 591 
No. hours worked..... 1,461,408 1,562,302 1,526,714 1,516,808 1,441,568 
No. lost time accidents 67 58 69 65 38 
No. compensation... ... 31 20 23 25 10 
No. Doctor cases. . : 133 145 116 131 48 
*No. days lost..... ys 2.435 7,502 1,393 3.777 292 
No. company nurse cases . esee ceee - @@e2%8 @#esee8 
Frequency rate........ 45.85 37.12 45.13 42.82 26.35 
Severity rate.......... 1.67 80 0.91 2.49 .2025 
* Number of days in- 

cluded for permanent 

disability awards A 1,800 7,080 _ are No perma- 


nent dis- 
ability cases 
Comparing 1930 with the three preceding years, our 
accidents were reduced 40 per cent; 60 per cent reduction 
in compensation accidents; 63 per cent reduction in acci- 
dents requiring a doctor’s service and 92 per cent reduc- 
tion in days lost time, and the reduction for the three years 
in frequency rate from 42.82 to 26.35, and in the severity 
rate, 2.49 to .2025. In addition, a very substantial sav- 
ing to the company through premium reduction, as well 
as keeping in employment the experienced men. An 
analysis of these figures should be convincing to any man- 
agement. It is difficult to figure exactly the loss to indus- 
try by having employees away from work on account of 
accidents, and while the loss cannot be definitely measured, 
we all know that if it could be accurately estimated, that 
it would amount to considerable over a year where acci- 
dents reach large proportions. 
From the economic side of industrial nursing the few 
comparative figures showing results obtained by us in the 
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past two years are convincing enough to influcnce the 
investment in a First Aid Department under a competent 
nurse and are evidence that the investment is justified, 
This, of course, is aside from the elimination of lost time 
on the part of the employee, his suffering, and that of 
his family. 

We have a very well organized program. Home nurs. 
ing is not included in our activities. The only home or 
hospital calls made by our nurse are to employees injured 
at the mill or when a foreman requests that a sick ab. 
sentee be visited. If an employee seeks information for 
some one ill at home, advise is cheerfully given. 

[t is, of course, obvious that the successful establish. 
ment and operation of a First Aid Department depends jn 
a very great degree on the attitude of the management, 
The management must be sincere, have faith and give every 
possible moral encouragement and support to the move- 
ment and back it up in every respect. 


Against Convict Made Goods 
° 

At the recent convention of the National Paper Trade 
Association held in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, the question of convict-made goods was _ brought 
prominently before the Association by the National Twine 
Committee. The following resolution was presented to 
the Board of Directors and introduced at 
meeting of the association: 

Wuereas, the Twine Committee of the National Paper 
Trade Association has had brought to its attention the 
unfair and ruinous competition created by the unidentified 
and universal sale of merchandise made in the prisons of 
the country, now therefore be it 

Rrso.vep That, subject to any provisions of law to the 
contrary, the National Paper Trade Association hereby 
condemns the sale at all times of such merchandise made 
by convict or forced labor, and especially while free Ameri- 
can labor is looking for work. ; 

In the past few years the offering in the open market of 
convict-made goods in the State and Federal penitentiaries 
has greatly increased. These goods are offered in competi- 
tion with products manufactured by legitimate mills who 
are employing the services of free men, and this is one of 
the most important causes of unemployment. 

One penitentiary turns out approximately 800 carloads 
of twine a year, which they are selling in the open market. 
Every carload of such twine which is sold in the open 
market deprives 70 free men from one day’s work. 

On this basis this one mill is the means of depriving 
56,000 men of a day’s work. 


the general 


Harold F. Benoit Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 29, 1932—The trade was sad- 
dened to learn of the death by drowning of Harold F. 
Benoit, president of the Page Paper Box Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. His body was taken from Hamp- 
ton Pond, in the vicinity of Holyoke, Mass., on February 
20, after it had been discovered beneath the ice near 


Ezold’s Grove. He attended a meeting of the American 
Legion, Holyoke, of which he was a member, Wednesday 


evening. It is believed that he was walking across the 
pond late at night while returning to his cottage and 
plunged through thin ice where an ice company had been 
harvesting ice. His body was seen by persons walking 
across the pond. Mr. Benoit owned several cottages at 


the Pond and lived in one of them. Mr. Benoit, who was 
45 years old, was held in the highest esteem. 
noted Marathon swimmer. 


He was a 
A wife is living. 
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An un- 
usual arrangement’ of felts 
is shown on this machine with 


the installation of one Downingtown 
Extractor Roll on the pick-up felt. The 
felt runs towards the presses instead of in 
the usual direction. No long top felt is used. 
The pick-up felt serves as a top felt through 


the presses with a short first press bottom 
felt joining the pick-up felt after it 
passes through the Extractor Roll. 
The Downingtown Mfg. 
Co., Downingtown, 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


Construction News 

Kaukauna, Wis.—Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kaukauna, is said to be arranging to begin immedi- 
ate erection of a new one-story, brick and steel addition, 
135 x 200 feet, and will push unit to early completion. 
It is proposed to remove equipment from a,mill at Wau- 
kegan; IIl., installing in new structure for increased capac- 
ity at the Kaukauna plant. General contract for the mill 
has been let to the Permanent Construction Company, 735 
North Water street, Milwaukee, Wis. Structural steel 
will be furnished by the Worden-Allen Company, Mil- 
waukee. Estimated cost not announced. 

Chicago, Ill—Simpson, Inc., recently organized by C. 
T. Simpson, Chicago, and associates, to manufacture paper 
and cardboard boxes, fiber cans and kindred products, has 
concluded arrangements for lease of one-story building 
at 6551 West 65th street, Clearing Industrial District, 
totaling about 20,000 square feet of floor space, and will 
equip and occupy at once. Company has also leased ad- 
joining property on South Nashville avenue, to be used 
tor future expansion. Large capacity will be developed at 
plant. Company is headed by Mr. Simpson, noted as presi- 
dent; he was formerly vice-president of W. C. Ritchie & 
Company, 831 West Van Buren street, city, manufacturer 
of paper boxes and containers. W. Steuer is vice-presi- 
dent; J. S. Cox, treasurer; and J. F. Bocan, secretary. 

Plattsburg, N. Y.—The Berst-Forster-Dixfield Com- 
pany, Grand Central Terminal, New York, manufacturer 
of wood pulp products, wood novelties, etc., with plants 
at Dixfield and Oakland, Me., and other points, have 
tendered an offer of $424,000 for the plant and property 
of the Saranac Pulp and Paper Company, Plattsburg, in 
hnancial difficulty, and the bid has been accepted by credi- 
tors; it is expected that it will be approved promptly by 
the Federal Court. The purchasing company proposes to 
reopen the mill at once and will operate in conjunction 
with its present plant in the immediate vicinity. It is pro- 
posed to carry out an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram, with installatiton of additional facilities and equip- 
ment to double the present capacity. When running full, 
the mill gives employment to about 140 men. 

Chicago, Ill—The Great Central Box Corporation, 
3108 West 51st street, recently organized by Alexander J. 
Napoli and I. J. Stein, is said to be planning operation of 
a local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers. The company is represented by James R. 
Glass, 105 West Adams street, Chicago. : 

Canton, N. C.—The Champion Fibre Company has 
work nearing completion on new additions to its mill, in 
course of erection for a number of weeks past, and it is 
expected to begin equipment installatiton at an early date. 
The machinery room, 110 x 360 feet, has been designed to 
accommodate the largest paper-making machine in the 
country, now in course of building at the plant of Pusey 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


& Jones, Wilmington, Del.; the paper machine drive will 
be furnished by the General Electric Company, Schenee- 
tady, N. Y. The finishing department addition is 126 x 
250 feet, while a new beater room, three-story, 54 x 120 
feet will soon be ready for service. The machinery instal- 
lation will increase the capacity of the mill about 75 per 
cent. The construction of the plant has been carried out 
by the Morton C. Tuttle Company, Boston, Mass. The 
company is also pushing the construction of an arch dam, 
50 feet high and 525 feet long, on the West Fork of the 
Pigeon River, near Sunburst, N. C., designed to impound 
300,000,000 gallons of water during the rainy season of the 
year, for service at the mill as required. The expansion 
program will represent an investment of close to $1,000,- 
000, including machinery. Reuben B. Robertson is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Hackensack, N. J.—The Hackensack Paper Stock 
Company, McKinley and Lodi streets, is considering re- 
building of storage and distributing plant, recently par- 
tially destroyed by fire, with loss reported in excess of 
$50,000, including equipment. Frank Bruno heads the 
company. 

Newark, N. J.—The Disbrow Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nesbitt street, manufacturer of folding paper boxes 
and containers, is securing an improved volume of busi- 
ness, and is now running on good production schedule 
with close to normal working quota. It is expected to con- 
tinue on this basis for some time to come. 

Rockford, [ll—The Ziock Paper Box Company, 
Rockford, has arranged for a change of name to the Ziock 
Industries, Inc. At the same time, the company has filed 
notice of reduction of capital from $600,000 to $300,000. 

Old Hickory, Tenn.—The duPont Cellophane Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., is continuing on regular producticy 
schedule at its mill at Old Hickory, giving employment to 
large working force for the production of transparent 
wrapping materials. The company is finishing work on 
a maintenance job, under the direction of the duPont 
Construction Company, Wilmington, Del., an affiliated 
organization. D. S. Robinson has succeeded C. G. Fuss 
as chief supervisor of Plant No. 1, at Old Hickory; Mr. 
Fuss has been transferred to the Buffalo mill of the com- 
pany. 

New York, N. Y.—The Sun Paper Box Company, 
361 West 36th street, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
containers, has leased space in the building at 416 West 
33rd _ street, and will occupy for local plant. 

Middletown, Ohio—Gardner-Harvey Paper Com 
pany, Middletown, has awarded a general contract to F. 
K. Vaughn, First National Bank Building, for a new one- 
story building at its local plant on Charles street. Work 
will be placed under way at once. 

Cheboygan, Mich.—The former local mill of the 
Union Bag and Paper Company, now held by the Michigan 
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the reports show a 
saving of 


These are days when attention is focused on cold cash. 
Cold cash going out hurts. Cold cash coming in sings sweet 
music. New equipment or replacements are considered 
generally with one of two thoughts,—“How much will it 
cost?” or “How much will it save?”. Either of which is a 
powerful argument for installing Tensilastic Rubber Rolls. 


First: Tensilastics cost no more than ordinary rolls. That 
starts them all off at scratch. 


Second: Definite mill records,—-not vague promises,—prove 
that Tensilastics wear longer, perform better and SAVE 
considerably more money than rolls of any other type. 
For example, here’s a report of Tensilastic performance in 
a New York state mill making tissue and toweling.* The 
best record on rubber covered press rolls, prior to installing 
Tensilastics, had been 48 days between grindings and two 
years between covers. The first Tensilastic installed ran 
for 130 days before grinding was necessary,—almost three 
times as long as the best preceding roll. 


Three times longer life . . . Three times as much service . . . 
One third the expense . . . And the elimination of that big 
drain due to shutdowns and lost production. 


+* + * 
Translated into cold cash here are the potential “Banker 


Proof” savings carried through a fifteen year term: 


*“ Name on request. 


“DENSITY and CROWN- 


Write for copies of 


NG of PRESS ROLLS” 
“TENSILASTIC and 
WHAT IT MEANS” 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


$3 218 for that 


TENSILASTIC 
RUBBER ROLL” 


ORDINARY RUBBER PRESS ROLLS 
7 replacements in 15 years at $200 $1400.00 
Interest on $1400 at 6% (mean of 7% years) 630.00 
Grinding every 48 days at $20 ($150 a year) 2250.00 
Interest on $2250 at 6% (mean of 7% years) 1012.50 
Total cost, purchase and maintenance $5292.50 


TENSILASTIC RUBBER PRESS ROLL 
3 replacements in 15 years at $200 $600.00 
Interest on $600 at 6% (mean of 7% years) 270.00 
Grinding every 130 days at $20 ($55.38 a year) 830.70 
Interest on $830.70 at 6% (mean of 7% years) 373.80 

Total cost, purchase and maintenance $2074.50 


$3218 saved by Tensilastic Rolls in 15 years. Over 
$200,-more than the price of a new roll,-every year. 
Every installation of Tensilastics,—as press rolls, 
table rolls, felt rolls, breast rolls, couch rolls, wire 
stretch and carrier rolls,—is accompanied by 
equivalent savings. 


Savings coupled with a quality of service that sets 
new standards of roll performance. Tensilastics 
are laboratory planned, laboratory processed and 
laboratory tested for dependable performance,— 
no higher in first cost than mediocre service and 
ultimately far less. 

Why deprive yourself of these obvious advantages? 
Try Tensilastics on YOUR machines... and let 
them prove their own case. 


American Wringer Co., Inc. 
Rubber Roll Specialists for More Than 40 Years 


Farnham, Quebec 


33 No. La Salle St., Chicago — Pacific Coast Representative: Walter S. Hodges, Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. — 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Public Service Company, comprising a group of several 
large buildings, has been made available for occupancy 
and is being offered rent-free for a term of years for a 
paper mill or other service. 

Sherbrooke, Que.—Fire, February 18, destroyed a 
quantity of pulp wood of the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, Bromptonville, Que., situated about 35 miles 
trom Sherbrooke, where sawmill and camp of the com- 
pany is located. The entire loss is reported at $250,000. 


New Companies, Etc. 


New York, N. Y.—The Kraft Bag Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture paper bags and containers. Louis Greenblatt is one 
of the incorporators. The company is represented by 
Dorff & Levy, 8 West Fortieth street, New York attorneys. 

Quincy, Ill—The North Star Strawboard Mills, 
Quincy, have filed notice of company dissolution under 
state laws. 

Huntington, Mass.—The Huntington Paper Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of 1500 shares 
of stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper 
products. Helen M. Freeman, 156 Oak street, Holyoke, 
Mass., is president and treasurer. Frank E. Button will 
be an official of the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The K.B. Paper Box Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper boxes and containers. Stephen 
E. Hayes, 521 Fifth avenue, is one of the incorporators ; 
Samuel Weisman, last noted address, attorney, is repre- 
sentative. 

Chicago, Ill—The Ben Franklin Paper Company, 116 
South Michigan boulevard, has filed notice of reduction 
in capitalization from 1500 to 100 shares of stock, no 
par value. 

Chicago, Ill—The Pinkerton Folding Box Company, 
414 Rush street, manufacturer of folding paper boxes, etc., 
has filed notice of reduction in company capital from 
$100,000 to $50,000. 


W. D. Rogers Goes With Oxford-Miami 

Wilson D. Rogers, who until recently was with the 
S. D. Warren Company, has become associated with the 
Oxford Paper Company and Oxford-Miami Paper Com- 


pany with headquarters in Chicago and Cleveland. His 
early experience was with the Forbes Lithograph Manu- 
facturing Company of Boston where he came in contact 
with the purchase and the use of many kinds of paper. 
During the 14 years that he was with Forbes he received 
a thorough education in practically all kinds of printing 
including straight lithographic reproduction from stone 
and zinc plates, and regular offset and letter press print- 
ing. This covered the wide range from plain black print- 
ing up to as high as 20 colors in the lithographic process. 
His first experience with the manufacture of paper was 
in this organization because they maintained their own 
coating machines on which they made various papers for 
their plant. 

From Forbes, Mr. Rogers went to the S. D. Warren 
Company with whom he was associated for 13 years in 
the development and work of their merchant sales. A 
great portion of his time during the first few years was 
spent in close relationship with the manufacturing side 
of Warren Papers. 

The Oxford Paper Company is pleased to announce his 
joining its organization believing that his wide experience 
and knowledge of paper and printing requirements will 
be very helpful to its distributors and to the printers 
and users of Oxford papers. 
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DEMAND EXPANDS IN PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 11) 
Association is held at the Elks Club, Wednesday «j this 
week, following the organization meeting last week. there 
will be a report made by the Committee on Credit Inter. 
change which was appointed at the earlier gathering for 
the purpose of formulation of credit interchange plans 
Those on the committee are Nathan D. Isen, Charle: Res- 
nick, Harry Kornberg and David Back. In addition to 
the credit discussion there will be present for further talks 
on the bag and coarse paper markets, representatives of 
the leading distributors of bags and wrapping papers and 
specialties in the local trade, including such firms as the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Huff Paper Company 
Mather Paper Company, American Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, and the Hogg Paper Company. 
Paper and Twine Association Meets 


With the newly elected officers of the Paper and Twine 
Association of Philadelphia presiding, the group of mill 
representatives and paper merchants catering to wholesale 
demands met in routine luncheon session on Friday at the 
Adelphia Hotel. The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Stanleigh C. Brower, J. L. N. Smythe Company; 
vice president, Harold Newell, American Manufacturing 
Company; and secretary and treasurer, Charles Ryan, C, 
Moore & Co. 

Lehigh Valley Paper House Expansion 

As the growing needs of the Lehigh Valley Paper House 
Division of S. Walter, Inc., develop and business expansion 
requires additional space the headquarters of that corpora- 
tion in Allentown, Pa., are being remodeled and extended 
to meet its needs. The latest improvement is the modern- 
izing of the sales and executive offices and the enlargement 
of quarters at 32-38 North Jordan street. The Allentown 
branch is subsidiary to the Philadelphia main office of S. 
Walter, Inc., one of the longest established and largest of 
local wrapping paper and specialty houses located in this 
section. 


A. E. Whiting Attends Family Reunion 


Allen E. Whiting, president of the Whiting-Patterson 
Company, Inc., 320 North 13th street, has returned to his 
desk following attendance at the reunion of the Whiting 
family at his mother’s home in Holyoke, Mass. Mrs. E. G. 
Whiting is the widow of E. G. Whiting, brother of 
William Whiting, founder of the Whiting Paper Company, 
of Holyoke, Mass., and is past the four score milestone of 
life. On the Washington Birthday week-end holiday there 
was a reunion of the family at her home attended by her 
six children, including three sons who are linked with 
leading paper concerns of the nation. Those from the 
paper industry are Allen E. Whiting, head of the Whiting- 
Patterson Company, this city; Clayton W. Whiting, of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Chicago offices; and 
Edwin H. Whiting, of the Mead Sales Company, New 
York. Others present were Philip C. Whiting, who suc- 
ceeded to the business founded by their grandfather, 
William B. Whiting, at Holyoke, and father of William 
Whiting, organizer of the Whiting Paper Company; Mrs. 
F. Bennett, a daughter, and Lavinia Whiting, another 
daughter living with Mrs. Whiting. 

George W. Ward Back From West 


George W. Ward, head of the D. L. Ward Paper Com- 
pany, Terminal Commerce Building, 401 North Broad 
street, who has been spending the past two months at 
Tucson, Arizona, returned to his desk last week, after 
attendance at the Paper Trade Convention in New York. 
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We will make you 
a PROPOSITION- 


& TOCK handling was giving a large mill 
much trouble. A pump was needed to 
move 6,000 g.p.m. of light stock against a 
total head of 37 feet at 700 r.pm. A high 
efficiency guarantee was required. 


They put it up to Warren. 


The mill superintendent later told us that 
the Warren pump which was installed with 
a 75 H. P. motor, was doing more than 
another make of pump designed to do the 
same thing, but requiring 100 H. P. 


The 25 H. P. saved is worth about $2,500 
a year—more than enough to pay for the 
unit the first year. 


If you have a troublesome stock handling 
job, get in touch with Warren. We'll make 
you a proposition—no obligation. 


WARREN 


STEAM PUMP CO. Inc. 


WARREN, MASS. Agencies in all principal cities 
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RAW COTTON FOR PAPERMAKING 


The prevailing low price of raw staple cotton is direct- 
ing attention to the possibility of using it for making 
paper. Cotton producers are interested in finding new or 
enlarged outlets for this material because the increasing 
use of synthetic fibers for textiles, and other adverse eco- 
nomic developments are leading to the accumulation of an 
increasing surplus of this important agricultural crop. 

The paper industry is one of the largest consumers 
of cellulose. In view of the many inquiries received by 
the Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C. concerning 
the paper industry as a potential user of raw staple cotton, 
the question was discussed with various users of cotton 
fiber for paper making. The concensus of their opinion 
is as follows: 

Raw staple cotton as produced at the present time can- 
not compete with the highest grade of textile cotton wastes 
used for paper making as the price differential still favors 
the latter considerably, and any lowering of the price of 
staple cotton is reflected in the price of the textile wastes. 
There is considered to be no great difference in the way 
the two different classes of materials react in the paper 
making processes or in the quality of paper prepared from 
them. Cotton linters, which is the shorter cotton strands 
left after removal of the staple cotton, and which is lower 
in price, is used to some extent in the paper industry but 
i: appears to lack, for most purposes, some of the desir- 
able paper making properties possessed by the textile 
wastes. 

From the above opinion, it appears that the use of raw 
staple cotton for paper making hinges largely on the eco- 
nomic factors, and probably the only way the present un- 
favorable cost ratio could be overcome would be by the 
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production of the staple cotton on a generally mechap- 
ized basis. According to a recent news item, study in this 
direction is being made at the University of Nort! Caro- 
lina. It is of interest that, according to historical records, 
raw cotton was the first source of cotton fibers for paper 
making, being largely used, apparently, from the 7ih cen- 
tury until the 11th century when it began to be displaced 
by waste textile materials. 


BUSINESS SENTIMENT IMPROVES 


The improvement in business sentiment noted in the 
first few weeks of the year has proceeded further this 
month, states the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in its monthly survey of business and financial conditions, 

“While it is indicated in numerous ways, the better tone 
cannot be attributed to any tangible change in the rate of 
business activity or in the general economic situation, as 
revealed by statistics,” the survey continues. “It is prob- 
ably due in part to greater confidence arising from the 
decisive measures taken by the Government to strengthen 
the financial situation, and, in part, to a national reaction 
from the overdrawn pessimism that resulted from the series 
of false starts and subsequent disappointments in 1931. 

“It is still too early, of course, to judge the true signif- 
cance of the steps that have been taken to remove some 
of the obstacles to business recovery. That these steps 
have played an important part in reviving confidence is 
beyond question. Both the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Glass-Steagall bill have had visible effects. 

“To conclude that the adoption of these measures marks 
the beginning of a swift and sustained upward movement 
would, of course, be premature. A depression of such 
magnitude does not pass away quickly. Moreover, numer- 
ous weaknesses still remain, particularly in the foreign 
situation. The political outlook in Europe and the Far 
East has not yet been clarified; and no definite progress 
toward the solution of international economic problems 
has been manifest. 

“Notwithstanding these unfavorable factors, and in spite 
of the fact that business activity has as yet failed to show 
any reversal of the long downward movement, the develop- 
ments of January and February strengthen the outlook for 
recovery. The situation has reached a stage in which 
psychological elements are of exceptional importance. 
Consequently, the very fact that sentiment has improved 
must be regarded as constituting a significant favorable 
factor in the general prospect. 

“A distinct improvement has also occurred in banking 
conditions. Some signs of a decrease in hoarding have 
been noted. Although the changes in this direction are 
not great enough to be wholly convincing, the number of 
bank suspensions has declined steadily and rapidly for 
several weeks, suggesting that most of the weak spots in 
the banking system have been eliminated. With the aid to 
be provided by the more liberal borrowing provisions of 
the new banking bill and by the operations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, there is ground for the 
hope that bank failures, representing one of the most de- 
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structive influences on general confidence, will soon cease 
‘0 be a major factor in the business situation. 

“Another favorable sign is the businesslike way in which 
Congress is facing the task of balancing the national 
budget. Recent Treasury figures show a further decline 
in revenues below earlier estimates, making it even clearer 
than before that drastic changes in the Federal tax laws 
will be certain. While it is still uncertain what form the 
changes will take, it appears that the program will be 
hased on a full realization of the necessity for quick and 
radical action. There is no sign of the tendency, so often 
observed in similar circumstances, to let matters ‘slide’ in 
the hope that business recovery will result in a sufficient 
‘increase in revenues to restore the balance. If States and 
municipalities throughout the country could be induced to 
face realities in the same courageous and non-partisan 
manner, the outlook for American public finance—and, 
consequently, for general progress—would be vastly im- 
proved.” 


New TAPPI Members 


The recently elected new members of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry include: 

Gerald F. Alcorn, assistant chemist of the Pulp Division 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Wash. 

Mr. Alcorn graduated from the University of Washing- 
ton as a chemical engineer in 1931 and for a few months 
worked as an analytical chemist at the Yakima Industrial 
Laboratory, Yakima, Wash. 

Elliott R. Barker, is a consulting chemical engineer 
located at 79 Milk street, Boston, Mass. In 1898 he grad- 
uated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
until 1905 was a chemist for the Burgess Sulphite Fiber 
Company, now the Brown Company, at Berlin, N. H. 
From 1905-1907 he was a chemical engineer at the Ox- 
ford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine. Since then he 
has conducted his own consulting business in Boston. 

Sidney Hausman is superintendent of the felt plant of 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Asbestos, Md. In 1923 he grad- 
uated as a mechanidal engineer from Stevens Institute 
of Technology. Since then he has been engineer for the 
General Electric Company, Lynn, Massachusetts; I. R. 
Nelson Company, Newark, N. J.; and the Du Pont Com- 
pany at Arlington, N. J. 

Jalmar E. Heiskanen is an internationally known con- 
sulting engineer who has devoted much attention to the 
study of the pulp bleaching. In 1908 he graduated as a 
mechanical engineer from the Technical University of 
Helsinfors, Finland. Since then he has been employed 
as an engineer by Karhula, O. Y. Kurhula, Finland; 
Moore & White Company, Philadelphia; Great Northern 
Paper Company, Millinocket, Maine; Moulton Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Portland, Maine; Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, Canton, N. C. and as manager of Enso Gutzeit, 
0. Y. in Finland. Since 1930 he has been doing consult- 
ing work in Poland. 

Gavin H. Mullen, physicist of the Central Paper Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich., attended the University of De- 
troit and was formerly an instrumentman for Warner & 
Warner, surveyors and engineers in Detroit. 

Henry C. Schramm, engineer at the Piedmont, W. Va. 
mill of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
graduated in 1915 as an electrical engineer from West Vir- 
ginia University. Mr. Schramm was formerly with the 
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Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Howard P. Waldenmyer, chemical engineer in the re- 
search department of the Oxford Paper’ Company, Rum- 
ford, Maine, graduated as a chemical engineer in 1931 
from the University of Michigan. 

Richard L. Weldon, chief engineer of the International 
Paper Company, New York, N. Y., is a 1917 graduate 
of McGill University in Montreal. Mr. Weldon was 
previously engineer for the Laurentide Company, Grand 
Mere, P. Q. and the St. Lawrence Paper Mills Ltd. at 
Three Rivers, P. Q. and for eight years was with the In- 
ternational Paper Company of Newfoundland, first as 
engineer and later as manager. 


TAPPI Notes 


The third technical conference of the printing indus- 
try to be held under the auspices of the A. S. M. E. print- 
ing industries division will be held in the McGraw-Hill 
Building, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, on March 
14-15, 1932. W. G. MacNaughton of the International 
Paper Company, will discuss “Condition of Paper as it 
Affects Printing.” 

The Technical Association will soon issue a loose leaf 
manual of testing methods, specifications and recommended 
practices. The page adopted will be 8% x 11 inches, 
letterhead size. The manual will be sent gratis to every 
member requesting a copy and no other copies will be 
sent out. Send your order for your copy to the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York. The manual will be is- 
sued only to members of the Association. 

J. A. Fincken formerly of the Advance Bag and Paper 
Company, Howland, Maine, is now chemical engineer of 
the Moore & Thompson Paper Company, Bellows Falls, 
Vt. 

H. E. Brakewood, formerly of the Ohio Boxboard Com- 
pany and the Scott Paper Company, is now chief chemist 
of the National Folding Box Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The members elected to the TAPPI executive com- 
mittee are George S. Holmes, vice president and general 
manager of the Brown Paper Mill Company, Monroe, 
Louisiana; Ralph A. Hayward, general manager of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; William S. Kidd, mechanical superintendent and 
production manager of the E. B. Eddy Company Ltd., 
Hull, P. Q.; Benjamin T. Larrabee, superintendent of 
the pulp division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, Wash.; M. A. Krimmel of the Hammermill 
Paper Company was reelected to serve one year on the 
committee. 

W. K. Kidder has resigned his position as chief chemist 
at the Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mr. 
Kidder has made no definite plans for the future and may 
be reached at 2227 Tipperary Road, Kalamazoo. 


Norwegian Pulp Production Gains 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 2, 1932—Wood pulp pro- 
duction in Norwegian mills during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1931, uniformly exceeded the output during the cor- 
responding month in 1930. Manufacture-of bleached sul- 
phite pulp increased from 11,699 tons to 12,191 tons, un- 
bleached sulphite from 7,903 tons to 9,482 tons, ground- 
wood (wet) from 37,285 tons to 41,275 tons, and sulphate 
pulp from 1,403 tons to 1,453 tons. 
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$500 


REWARD 


will be paid to 

the person 
supplying me 
or the local | 

| police, with the | 

| first information | 

leading toa 

successful prosecution 

of any person or firm 


| 
manufacturing paper outside | 
the Irish Free State, bearing | 
the watermarked words 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN IRELAND 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN CO. DUBLIN 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


Philip O'Reilly 
| Solicitor, 

| 19 St. Andrew Street, 
Dublin, I. F. S. 
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Preparation of Liquid Analytical Reagents 


Tentative Official Standard Method of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


In making up liquid reagents for chemical analyses the chem- 
icals used shall be of c.P. analytical quality and water shall be 
understood to be distilled water, neutral to sensitive litmus 
paper, unless otherwise specifically stated. All solutions shall 
be filtered unless perfectly clear or unless directions state to 
the contrary. The following list is probably more complete 
than will be required for some laboratories but is purposely 
made so as a reference list. Formulas here given are generally 
for 1 liter of reagent. The ordinary green glass acid bottle con- 
tains about 2.5 liters and is a convenient container for many 
stock reagents. 

Acetic Acid, Glacial 
Contains 99.5 per cent HC:H;:O:. The sp. gr. is about 1.058. 
Acetic Acid, Dilute (sp. gr. 1.044) 

Mix 400 cc. of glacial acetic acid with 1 liter of water. 

solution contains about 30 per cent of HC.H;O.. 


This 


Alcoholic Potash (Approximately Half-normal) 

Dissolve 30 grams of pure KOH (preferably purified by al- 
cohol) in 1 liter of 95 per cent alcohol. 

Note: The alcohol before use should be tested with a little 
NaOH and if it gives a decidedly yellow solution, showing an 
excessive aldehyde content, treat it as follows: Dissolve about 
1.5 grams of AgNOs in 3 cc. of water and add to 1 liter of the 
alcohol. Shake thoroughly. Dissolve 3 grams of NaOH in 
15 cc. of warm alcohol, cool and add to the main solution. 
Shake thoroughly, let settle, siphon off the clear liquid and dis- 
till, adding a few pieces of pumice to prevent bumping. 

The alcohol and KOH mixture should be allowed to stand 
until all the KOH has dissolved and then filtered rapidly, or 
siphoned off, to remove the insoluble carbonate. 


Alumina Cream 
Prepare a cold saturated solution of alum (KAI1 sulphate) in 
water. Add NH,OH with constant stirring until the solution 
is alkaline to litmus; let settle and wash by decantation with 
water until the wash water gives only a slight test for sul- 
phate with BaCl», Pour off the excess of water and store the 
residual cream in a stoppered bottle. 


Ammonium Acetate 


To 1250 cc. of glacial acetic acid add cautiously 1000 cc. of 
conc. NH,OH (sp. gr. 0.90), a little at a time, with constant 


* This method has been approved by the Non-Fibrous Materials Testin 
Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Sen 
Suggestions and criticisms to R. C. Griffin, chairman, 30 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


stirring, and cooling if necessary. The solution contains about 
70 per cent of ammonium acetate, NH.C:H:O.. 
Ammonium Carbonate 


Dissolve 250 grams of ammonium carbonate crystals in 1 
liter of water and add 100 cc. of conc. NHsOH. This solution 
contains about 22 per cent of the carbonate, which is generally 
assigned the formula (NH,)2,CO;N H.CO:N H:z. 


Ammonium Chloride (10 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 100 grams of NH,C1 in water in a liter volumetric 
flask and dilute to the mark. 
Ammonium Hydroxide, Conc. (sp. gr. 0.90) 
The solution contains 28-29 per cent of NH; by weight. 
Ammonium Hydroxide, Dilute (sp. gr. 0.96) 


Mix 400 cc. of conc. NHsOH with 700 cc. of water. 
lution contains about 10 per cent of NH: by weight. 


The so- 


Ammonium Molybdate 

Solution No. 1: Weigh 113 grams of 100 per cent c.p. molyb- 
dic acid (MoO;) or an equivalent amount of weaker acid. 
Add 300 cc. of water, 175 cc. of conc. NH.OH, and, after mix- 
ing, add slowly with stirring 75 cc. of conc. HNOs. 

Solution No. 2: To 1200 cc. of water add 500 cc. of conc. 
HNOs. 

When both solutions are perfectly cold, pour No. 1 into No. 
2 (do not pour No. 2 into No. 1). Add 5 cc. of (NHs):HPO, 
reagent, shake well,*let stand until clear and filter. This re- 
agent contains about 8 per cent of ammonium molybdate, 
(NH,)sMoO.. 


Ammonium Nitrate (20 Per Cent) 

Dissolve 200 grams of NH.sNO; in water and make up to 1 
liter. 

Ammonium Oxalate (4 Per Cent) 

Dissolve 40 grams of (NH,):C:0..H:O in water and make up 
to 1 liter. 

Note: The percentage strength of this solution refers to 
the crystallized salt and not to the actual content of (NHx):CG:O.. 
This note also applies to other reagents, here given, which are 
made from chemicals containing water of crystallization. 


Ammonium Phosphate (10 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 100 grams of (NH.):HPO., in water and dilute to 1 
liter. 
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Ammonium Sulphate (25 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 250 grams of (NH,.):SO, in water and dilute to 1 
liter. 
Ammonium Sulphide (Colorless) 

Pass H.S gas into 750 cc. of conc. NH,OH until saturated. 
Then add 500 cc. more of conc. NH,OH and 1000 cc. of water. 
Ammonium Polysulphide (Yellow) 

Make up a bottle of colorless (NH,):S as above, add to it 50 
—75 grams of powdered sulphur, and shake. 
Barium Chloride (10 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 100 grams of BaCl:.2H:O in water and dilute to 1 
liter. 
Barium Hydroxide (5 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 50 grams of Ba(OH):.8H:O in water and dilute to 
1 liter. 
Calcium Chloride (10 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 100 grams or CaCl:.6H:O in water and dilute to 1 
liter. 
Calcium Hydroxide (Lime Water) 
Make a saturated solution of Ca(OH): and keep tightly 
stoppered. Decant or filter before use. 
Fehling’s Copper Solution (Soxhlet Modification) 
Dissolve 69.28 grams of CuSO.5H:O in water, dilute to 1 
liter and filter through prepared asbestos. 
Fehling’s Alkaline Tartrate Solution (Soxhlet Modification) 
Dissolve 346 grams of Rochelle salts (NaK tartrate) and 100 
grams of NaOH in water and dilute to 1 liter; let stand for two 
days and filter through prepared asbestos. 


Fehling’s Copper Solution (Allikn’s Modification) 
Same as Soxhlet modification. 


Fehling’s Alkaline Tartrate Solution (Alihn’s Modification) 


Dissolve 346 grams of Rochelle salts and 250 grams of KOH 
in water and dilute to 1 liter. 


Ferric Chloride (10 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 100 grams of FeCl;:.6H:O in water and dilute to 1 
liter. 
Hydrochloric Acid, Conc. (sp. gr. 1.18—1.19) 


This reagent contains 35.5—37.5 per cent of HCl by weight. 


Hydrochloric Acid, Dilute (sp. gr. 1.12) 
Mix 500 cc. of conc. HC1 with 400 cc. of water. The solution 
contains about 20 per cent of HCl by weight. 


Lead Acetate, Basic 


Boil for 0.5 hour 430 grams of normal lead acetate, 130 grams 
of litharge (PbO) and 1 liter of water. Let cool and settle. Di- 
lute the supernatant liquid to sp. gr. 1.25 (at room temperature) 
with freshly boiled water. 

Note: U.S.P. lead subacetate solution may also be used in 
place of the above solution. 


Lead Acetate, Normal (10 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 100 grams of Pb(C:H:O:)2.3H:O in water and dilute 
to 1 liter. 
Magnesium Ammonium Chloride (Magnesia Mixture) 


Dissolve 90 grams of MgCl:.6H:O (or 45 grams of anhydrous 
MgCl.) and 240 grams of NH,C1 in 1 liter of water, and add 50 
cc. of conc. NH4OH. Ten cc. of this solution will precipitate 
about 0.25 gram of H:PO, or 0.18 gram of P2Os. 


Magnesia Wash Solution (for washing magnesium ammonium 
phosphate precipitate) 
Dissolve 100 grams of NH«NO:; in water, add 335 cc. of conc. 
NH.OH, and dilute to 1 liter. 
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Mercuric Chloride (5 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 50 grams of HgCl: in water and dilute to 1 liter. 
Nitric Acid, Conc. (sp. gr. 1.42) 
This reagent contains 69—70 per cent of HNOs. 
Nitric Acid, Dilute (sp. gr. 1.20) 


Dilute 400 cc. of conc. HNOs with 600 cc. of water. 
agent contains about 32 per cent of HNOs. 


Phosphoric Acid, Syrupy (sp. gr. 1.71) 
This reagent contains 85 per cent of HsPO,. 


Chis re- 


Potassium Bichromate (4 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 40 grams of K2Cr.O; in water and dilute to 1 liter. 


Potassium Ferricyanide (1 Per Cent) 
Dissolve 10 grams of K:Fe(CN)s in water and dilute to 1 liter. 


Potassium Ferrocyanide (1.5 Per Cent) 

Dissolve 15 grams of KsFe(CN)o.3H:O in water and dilute to 
1 liter. 

Potassium Sulphocyanate (Thiocyanate) (1 Per Cent) 

Dissolve 10 grams of KSCN in water and dilute to 1 liter. 

Silver Nitrate (2.5 Per Cent) 

Dissolve 25 grams of crystallized AgNOs in water and dilute 
to 1 liter. The solution should be kept in dark-colored glass- 
stoppered bottles, 

Sodium Carbonate (15 Per Cent) 

Dissolve 150 grams of anhydrous Na:CO; in water and dilute to 
1 liter. It is best not to keep it in a glass-stoppered bottle. 
(Use a clean rubber stopper.) 

Sodium Hydroxide (10 Per Cent) 


Dissolve 100 grams of NaOH (electrolytic) in water and 
dilute to 1 liter. It should be kept in a bottle stoppered with 
a clean rubber stopper and not exposed to the air any more 
than necessary. 


Sodium Phosphate (10 Per Cent) 


Dissolve 100 grams of NasHPO,.12H:O in water and dilute 
to 1 liter. 


Sulphuric Acid, Conc. (sp. gr. 1.84, or 66°Be.) 
This reagent contains about 94 per cent of H:SO.. 


Sulphuric Acid, Dilute 


Into 800 cc. of water pour cautiously 200 cc. of conc. H.SO,, 
with constant stirring. This solution contains about 30 per 


cent of H:SO.. 


Wijs Solution for Iodine Number 


Dissolve 13 grams of resublimed iodine in 1000 cc. of pure 
glacial acetic acid. The acid should be 98.8—99.1 per cent 
strength with a m. pt. of 14.7—15 deg. C. as determined by the 
Titer Test. By using acid of this strength the Wijs solution 
may be also used for shellac analysis. 

Titrate 25 cc. with 0.1 N thiosulphate. Remove another 25 
cc. to a small flask. Pass washed and dried chlorine gas into 
the main volume until the original thiosulphate titration is just 
doubled. Then add the small amount of original solution to 
neutralize any possible free chlorine, Preserve in amber-col- 
ored glass-stoppered bottles sealed with paraffin until ready for 
use. 

Notes: (1) Moisture spoiles Wijs solution. The chlorine must 
be passed through a washing bottle containing water and then 
through two bottles each containing conc. H:SOsu. 

(2) In making the check titrations after passing the Cl into 
the solution, pipette out 25 cc., add 40 cc. of 10 per cent KI 
solution and 75 cc. of water and titrate with 0.1 N thiosulphate 
until colorless. If the vessel containing the solution is placed 
over a white surface, the end-point is very sharp without adding 
any starch indicator. 
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The Relation of Sheet Properties and Fiber 


Properties 


in Paper’ 


II. The Effect of Fiber Length on Sheet Properties: Preliminary Experiments 
By R. H. Doughty’ 


Synopsis 

Two unbeaten pulps, a spruce and a black gum sulphite, have 
each been separated by wet screening into long-fibered and short- 
fibered portions. Sheets of solid fractions varying over a con- 
siderable range have been made from each portion and also from 
the unfractionated pulps. The strength, solid-fraction, and po- 
rosity values of these sheets have been compared. The various 
sheets were found to differ but little in tensile strength at constant 
solid fraction; however, with sheets formed under a given pres- 
sure, those prepared from the short-fibered fraction shrank on 
drying to a higher solid fraction and were consequently the strong- 
er, the porosity of the sheets, which decreased continuously with 
increasing solid fraction, increased markedly with increasing fiber 
length at each solid fraction. Two new criteria of grease- 
proofness are suggested. 

Introduction 

A simple paper, in contrast with a complex one, comprises pulp 
fibers only. Such a paper in its structure contains both whole fibers 
and fibers more or less broken down into fragments because of 
the mechanical or chemical processing to which they have been 
subjected in pulping or papermaking. In this report the term 
fiber is used to denote any fiber unit, whether entire or a minute 
fragmentary particle. 

Since a sheet is built up of fibrous units, both its physical 
and its mechanical properties will depend upon the properties of 
the fibers and upon the way in which these fibers are arranged 
and bonded into sheet form, Arrangement in the sheet will 
depend in part upon the physical dimensions of the fibers. In 
addition to their physical dimensions, two other important proper- 
ties of fibers are their ultimate tensile strength and their capacity 
for bonding or adhering to one another in the sheet; their bond- 
ing capacity involves the chemical nature of the fibers, affecting 
the nature and the limits of the developable bonding character- 
istics. The ultimate tensile strength of the fiber appears from 
theoretical considerations to be large, probably much larger than 
the value that would ever be utilized in normal practice. There- 
fore the most important fiber properties, from the standpoint 
of sheet strength, are physical size and form, and bonding power. 
Size and form, of course, affect many other sheet properties 
as well as strength. 

The importance of these factors has been generally recog- 
nized, in one way or another. The paper-maker considers that 
the actions of beater and of jordan produce “cutting,” “fibrilla- 
tion,” and “hydration.” These concepts are present in some form 
in every theory of beater action, but there is still little exact 
knowledge as to their true nature or their mutual interrela- 
tionships. How much of that which the paper-maker calls 
“hydration,” for instance, meaning the group of fiber properties 
that impart strength, stiffness, density, and transparency to a 
sheet, is due to a chemical effect, and how much to a purely 
physical binding of water? Just how important are the factors 
of fiber size and the distribution of fiber sizes in determining 
the strength properties of a sheet? What possibilities could be 
realized solely by the synthesis of stuff from various quantities 
of pulp processed separately and continuously to definite indi- 
vidual degrees of fineness? 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Toctaienl fepetition of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 15-18, 
Contribution of the TAPPI research and development tivision. 
*Member TAPPI. assistant engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, main- 
tained at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin, 


Answers to these questions should be obtained if one could 
prepare pulps of uniform fiber size and different degrees of 
hydration, or of several separate fiber sizes and one degree of 
hydration. At present such an approach is impossible because 
hydration is not well enough understood and lacks means of 
definite measurement. Considerable information, however, should 
be gained from a study of fractions of different size classes pre- 
pared by wet screening from, for example, a single unbeaten 
pulp. Such a study has been made, with the results herein set 
forth. The work was done in the Forest Products Laboratory, 
under a research fellowship supported jointly by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Experimental Materials and Procedure 

Two sulphite pulps comprised the material for this study, one 
a spruce and the other an easy-bleaching black gum. The spruce 
pulp was prepared from the same lot of wood as that used for 
earlier studies in this series.* Black gum is a relatively short- 
fibered wood and hence differs markedly from the spruce in this 
regard. Significant yield and testing data are appended in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
PULPING CONDITIONS AND EMPIRICAL. STRENGTH 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PULF 
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3466 Spruce 45.2 0.7 20 20 49.7 0.42 = 1.71 20 2130 
40 49.4 .68 1.83 40 2830 
60 54.8 -69 1.68 180 3630 
80 53.4 .80 1.58 300 3790 
3503 Black gum 45.4 1.0 5 20 47.6 .23 .89 5 1710 
40 46.6 43 1.41 10 2370 
60 48.2 52 1.58 30 2610 
80 48.3 1 = 1.44 50 2820 


The pulps were divided, by wet screening on a small diaphragm 
screen, into fractions of approximately the same fiber length. 
From the analyses* in Table 2 it can be seen that the fraction 
passing a 60-mesh screen and that retained on a 32-mesh (if a 
24-mesh screen was not used) were much larger than any of the 
others. Further, experience had shown that for these chemical 
pulps the intermediate samples were all of about the same com- 
position as regards average length and assortment of fiber com- 
ponents, and also that the proportion of different sizes—that is, 
the size distribution—was such that these fractions could not be 
taken as even remotely approximating a material of uniform 
size. For these reasons, only the fractions passing 60-mesh and 
retained on 32-mesh screens were used, care being taken to make 
the size separation as sharp and as nearly complete as possible. 
The other fractions were discarded. 


et, ho H. Relation of Sheet Properties and Fiber Properties in 
Pep ys per Trade J. 93, No. 2, 39-44 (July 9, 1931). 
Ibid. a3 wy. 15, 44-9, 54 (Oct. 8, 1931). 
3 Schetcr, E. R., Carpenter, L. A., and Heritage, C. C. Paper Trade J. 90, 
No. 19, 57-61 (May 8, 1930); 91, No. 3, 61-5 (July 17, 1930). These articles 
describe the method of analy: sis. 
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TABLE 2 
SCREEN ANALYSIS OF PULPS 
Spruce Black gum 
Sample 41 Sample 42 
Per cent Per _ 


tained on 24-mesh’ screen 
Retained between 24 and 32-mesh 
Retained between 32 and 42-mesh 
Retained between 42 and 60-mesh 
Passing 60-mesh screen (by difference) 
1The number of meshes to the inch, 


The two fractions and also a sample of the entire pulp were 
used for making up series of test sheets. These sheets were 
pressed under various pressures while they were wet and then 
the tensile strength and solid-fraction values of the dry sheets 
were determined. In making up sheets of the short fraction, a 
200-mesh silk bolting cloth was placed over the wire of the sheet 
machine to reduce loss of fiber. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PULP FRACTIONS 


The fraction passing through the 60-mesh wire screen was 
collected by settling and decantation, followed by filtration of 
the sludge through silk bolting cloth of 200 meshes per linear 
inch. It was very “slow,” and dark in color, resembling a highly 
overbeaten pulp. No accurate freeness determination could be 
made, since a considerable portion of the stock passed through the 
screen of the freeness tester before a mat formed, 

The separated fractions were examined microscopically to de- 
termine their average fiber length and the distribution of fiber 
length. Plate 1 shows photomicrographs of the spruce fibers 
and Plate 2 those of the gum pulp. 


In calculating the average fiber length and the distribution of 
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Effect of fiber length on the strength of pulp test sheets at constant solid 
raction. A, spruce, and B, black gum. 
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Effect of fiber length on the strength of pulp test sheets at constant pressure 
on the wet sheet. A, spruce, and B, black gum. 

the various lengths, the percentages of the different sizes were 
based on the total length of the pieces in a given group rather 
than on their number. For example, if 20 fibers were counted 
in the group of 1.0 to 1.2 mm. in length their total length would 
then be taken as 22 mm. which, divided by the length of all the 
fibers, similarly obtained, would give the percentage in this range. 
This system was used in order to reduce the figures to some- 
thing approaching a volume or a weight basis. Since this work 
is concerned with a study of the effect of fiber length on the 
volumetric composition, and hence on the strength of test sheets, 
it is desirable to express the composition of the pulp by volume 
rather than by number of fibers in the different groups. Such 
a system will also make a significant difference in the mean 
length determined. As has been pointed out by others,‘ it 
minimizes the effect of the small fragments. 

The differences in the two pulps and their fractions are evident 
from the values that follow. The spruce pulp had a mean fiber 
length for the short-fibered fraction, sample 4la of Table 3, 
of 0.2 mm., with some 5 per cent of the material more than 1 
mm. long. The corresponding gum pulp fraction, sample 42a, 
had a mean length of only 0.07 mm., nothing more than 1 mm., 
and only 5 per cent between 0.2 and 1 mm. The long-fibered 
spruce fraction, sample 41b, had a mean length of 2.0 mm., 2 
per cent less than 0.5 mm. long, and 10 per cent more than 4 
mm. long, while the similar gum fraction, sample 42b, had a 
mean length of 1.51 mm., with 1 per cent under 0.5 mm. and 
nothing more than 3 mm. long. The mean lengths for the whole 
spruce and and gum pulps, samples 4lc and 42c, were respectively 
1.30 mm. and 1.10 mm., as nearly: as could be estimated from their 
very irregular distribution curves. These curves show, inci- 
dentally, that the unscreened pulp is not uniform in size dis- 
tribution; the fractions do give reasonably normal, though 
skewed, distribution curves, yet the whole pulp appears as a 
mixture of components of two sizes. 


* Bergman, G. K., and Backman, Albert Papier-Fabr. 27, 449-56 (1929). 
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Table 3 shows the number of fibers on which the figures given 
were based. The average length, obtained by dividing total 
number into total length, is seen to differ considerably from 
the mean length already given, for those samples (the whole 
pulps) having a wide range of sizes. 


TABLE 3 
FIBERS MEASURED FOR DETERMINING SIZE DISTRIBUTION 


Fiber length 
Fibers 
measured 


Presentation of Results 


STRENGTH CURVES 

The tensile strength in pounds per square inch, plotted against 
solid fraction by volume, is presented in Fig. 1, A and B. The 
dashed lines in this figure show the strength values for the short- 
fibered fraction corrected to the same consistency as that used 
in forming the other portions, by the grahpical method reported 
in an earlier paper® for unbeaten pulps. Though it is by no means 
certain as yet that the correction should be applied without regard 
to fiber dimensions, the values so obtained will be at least much 
nearer the truth than if no account were taken of the large 
difference in forming conditions between the long, free and the 
short, slow stock. 

These curves show both the differences between spruce and 
black gum pulps as a whole and also the contrast in behavior 
between the two fractions of each pulp. The most important 
point to be observed, however, is that there are no great dif- 
ferences in strength among the various individual pulp fractions 
at any given solid fraction; using the corrected short fraction 
curve, in no instance is the difference greater than that which 
can be made up by an increase of 0.10 unit in solid fraction. 


PressuRE ON WET SHEET AND SHRINKAGE 


When the ultimate strength is plotted against the pressure 
on the wet sheet, the very striking differentiation shown in Fig. 
2 is obtained. Here again the spruce and the black gum differ, 
in that the behavior of the gum is much more regular and also 
shows a greater difference between the fractions. Considering 
sheets made from both pulps, under any given pressure while 
wet, those from the short-fibered fraction are from 25 to more 
than 200 per cent stronger than those from the long-fibered 
fraction, depending on the exact pressure used on the pulp. The 
reason for this difference in strength is brought out by the curves 


5 Doughty, R. H. Paper Trade J. 93, No. 15, 44-49, 54 (Oct. 8, 1931). 
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Effect of fiber length on moisture content of pressed sheets. 
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Effect of fiber length on the solid fraction of the dry sheet at constant pres- 
sure on the wet sheet. A, spruce pulp, and B, black gum. 


1200 


of solid fraction plotted against pressure on the wet sheet, in 
Fig. 3. 

The parallelism between Figs. 2 and 3 is evident. The short- 
fibered pulp, pressed while wet under a certain pressure, gives a 
sheet of higher solid fraction and therefore of greater strength 
than one of the longer-fibered pulp. The similarity of these 
curves seems to be evidence as strong as the curves of Fig. 1, 
or perhaps stronger than them, that shrinkage differences, which 
cause solid-fraction differences, are factors of prime importance 
in differentiating the strength of pulps. Pressure on_ the 
wet sheet is an operating variable, one by which, together with 
shrinkage, the solid fraction may be changed. The fundamental 
strength-solid fraction relations, however, are independent of 
these factors. 
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Effect of fiber length on shrinkage of pressed sheets. 
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Other phases of the shrinkage behavior and the effect of fiber 
gjze are Shown in Figs. 4 and 5. The solid fraction of the wet 
sheet (a function of the moisture content) plotted against the 
pressure on that sheet in Fig. 4 shows that the shorter-fibered 
pulp gives up less water, of gives up the same amount more 
slowly, when subjected to any given pressure, than the long- 
fbered fraction. The shrinkage data in Fig. 5, calculated from 
the solid-fraction values of the sheets when wet and when dry, 
are likely to be somewhat in error. They do, however, show again 
that the sheets of fine material shrink a great deal and those of 
coarse material but little, while the shrinkage of the entire pulp 
is intermediate, as would be expected of a mixture. 

Porosity 

The porosity of a sheet may be defined as the volume of air 
in cubic centimeters transmitted per second per square centimeter 
of sheet area under a pressure head of 1 cm. of water; it is 
proportional to the reciprocal of the Gurley densometer values. 
In Fig. 6 the porosity of the experimental sheets is plotted 
against the pressure used in forming those sheets. Here again 
6, A, represents the spruce and 6, B, the black gum pulp. The 
plotting is semilogarithmic; one unit change on the ordinate 
represents a tenfold change in the porosity value. These curves 
show differences of a hundredfold to a thousandfold in porosity 
between sheets made up, under the same pressure on the wet 
sheet, from the fine and the coarse fractions of one pulp. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to compare the form of these curves 
with those of Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Effect of fiber length on the porosity of the dry sheet at constant solid 
fraction. A, spruce, and B, black gum. 
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Fic. 7. 
Effect of fiber length on the porosity of the dry sheet at constant pressure 
on the wet sheet. A, spruce, and B, black gum. 

Finally, the data presented in: Fig. 7 show that, although fiber 
dimensions are of little importance in the strength of sheets 
made up to constant solid fraction, they have a considerable 
effect on porosity. The difference is less marked than at con- 
stant pressure on the wet sheet, but still sheets of the same 
solid fraction show from 10 to 100 times greater porosity when 
made from long-fibered than when made from short-fibered pulp. 

Discussion of Results 


The data presented show definitely the great effect of fiber 
size on sheet shrinkage and hence on the solid fraction-wet pres- 
sure relation. They are also-sufficient to indicate that the effect 
of fiber size on the tensile strength-solid fraction relation is a 
relatively minor one. Fiber size is important in manufacturing 
operations because it affects the relation of sheet «processing 
variables and sheet structure, rather than because of its effect 
on the fundamental relation between sheet structure and tensile 
strength, This behavior bears out the assumption’? that an im- 
portant effect of beating wood pulp is to reduce the mean 
particle size. 

On the basis of the tensile test alone it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish significant differences between “cutting,” “fibrillation,” 
and “hydration” as brought about in beater processing. It must 
be remembered, however, that there are other strengths in paper 
besides tensile, and that in some of the complex strength proper- 
ties generally recognized (bursting, tearing, and folding) tensile 
strength plays a subordinate part. No study of the other 
properties has so far been made, but a little speculation con- 
cerning them is interesting. The porosity values indicate that 
some factors in sheet structure, at constant solid fraction, vary 
largely with fiber length, and although this variation is not 
indicated especially by the tensile test it might show up strongly 
in other tests. Tearing strength especially might well be de- 
pendent on fiber length, and casual observation indeed indicates 
that the resistance to tear of sheets of long fibers is appreciably 
higher than for those of short fibers, at the same solid fraction. 
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Another point brought out by this study is the fundamental 
difference between spruce and black gum sulphite pulps. Not 
only do the whole pulps differ in their sheet producing proper- 
ties, but their various fractions also differ in their relations to 
the original pulp and to one another. And its seems that these 
differences of behavior can not be explained solely by difference 
in the fiber length. The results point to basic differences in the 
nature of the pulps, differences that affect the properties of the 
sheet made from them. The fact that the whole gum pulp is 
stronger at any solid fraction than either its long-fibered or its 
short-fibered fraction is also definitely significant. 

Finally, an observation that has been made in this work may be 
of interest to those concerned with the production and testing 
of greaseproof and related papers. Sheets of the short-fibered 
fraction of the spruce pulp, wet pressed at 500 pounds per 
square were greaseproof by the customary flame test. 
This was the first time in the experience of the author that a 
greaseproof sheet had been made by the application of pressure 
to an unbeaten or a partly beaten pulp. These sheets had a 
solid fraction of 0.707, and a review of the eariier results showed 
that only sheets of approximately F=0.70 were greaseproof. So 
a tentative requirement was set up; a sheet to be greaseproof 
must have a solid fraction value of 0.7 or more. But a sheet 
of the black gum pulp of F=0.70 was not greaseproof, and 
another comparison of the data for spruce and gum sheets led 
to the conclusion that a greaseproof sheet must have a solid 
fraction greater than 0.70 and an air transmission rate of less 
than 10° cc. per cm.’ per second under 1 cm. water head. Sheets 
of commercial greaseproof papers showed solid fraction values* 
of 0.52 to 0.62, however, so it seems possible, if not necessary, 
to discard the solid-fraction requirement, specifying 
proofness solely on the basis of air transmission; at least this 
seems a promising matter for study. 


inch, 


grease- 


6 Billington, P. S., and Hrubesky, C. E. Paper Trade J. 93, No. 7, 42-4 
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The work reported here has served only to set out in a pre- 
liminary way some of the more important effects, upon tensile 


strength, porosity and shrinkage, of varying fiber lencih. The 
close relation between size changes brought about \y beater 
processing and by screen fractionation is indicated; the real size. 
changing influences here are of course the mechanica! and the 
chemical effects of chipping, pulping, and so forth. ‘this leads 
to consideration of the possibility, which may at sume time 


become practical, of synthesizing sheets of any desire set of 
properties by suitable combinations of fibers processed to different 
sizes. In the meantime much work in discovering the relations 
of fiber size to sheet properties must be done, and it will also 
be necessary to learn what are the properties of fibers, besides 
dimensions, that give rise to the obvious differences between 
different pulps. 

From a study of sheets of various solid fractions made from 
two unbeaten pulps, and from short-fibered and_ long-fibered 
fractions of those pulps obtained by wet screening, it is con- 
cluded that: 

(1) Fiber a considerable effect on the tensile 
strength of sheets made up at any pressure while wet because 
of its influence, through shrinkage, on the solid fraction. How- 
ever, it does not have a very great influence upon the strength 
of sheets at any given solid fraction. 

(2) There is a fundamental difference in the internal structure 
of sheets made of fibers of different lengths, manifested in this 
work by the porosity test, that may manifest itself more strongly 
in strength tests other than the tensile. 

There are also differences in sheet producing properties be- 


length has 


tween pulps that can not be explained by fiber length differences 
alone; possibly they are ascribable to the chemical nature of the 
material. 

(3) The possibility of synthesizing sheets of specified properties 
from pulps of different and controlled degrees of fineness is 
indicated. 


Determination of Alpha Cellulose in Paper’ 


Tentative Official Standard Method of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


I. Scope 
This method is for papers free from unbleached, ground wood, 
or other highly-lignified fibers, such as the ordinary types of 
writing and printing papers used for record purposes. 
II. Apparatus 
The special apparatus required for this test is, a grinder which 
will completely disintegrate the paper without heating or con- 
taminating it, and a water bath which can be maintained at 20 
deg. C. The grinder shall be a “Dr. Koerner” type (see Sec. 
VII) or its equivalent. 
The balance used for weighing shall be sensitive to 1 mg 
The glassware used should be of acid and alkali resistant grade. 
III. Reagents 
A. Sodium hydroxide solution. Dissolve C.P. sodium hydroxide 
in an equal weight of distilled water and allow the solution to 
Decant 
the clear supernatant solution and dilute it with water free from 
carbon dioxide to a specific gravity of 1.197 at 15 deg. C. The 


stand in a stoppered glass vessel until it becomes clear. 


solution will then contain 17.5 per cent of sodium hydroxide by 
weight. 

B. Acetic acid (C.P.). Mixture with distilled water containing 
approximately 20 per cent acetic acid, 

* This method has been approved by the Paper Testing Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Suggestions and 


criticisms should be sent to B. W. Scribner, chairman, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 
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IV. Specimen 


The specimen for test shall be cut from the test sample in 
such a way as to be thoroughly representative of it, and shall be 
completely disintegrated in the grinder specified in II. 


V. Procedure 


Allow the specimen to come to moisture equilibrium with the 
atmosphere of the balance. Weigh (to nearest 1 mg.) approxi- 
Weigh at the same 
time samples for moisture and ash determinations, and for de- 


mately 5 grams of the disintegrated paper. 


as may be 
figures 


terminations of such other non-cellulose components 
found alpha _ cellulose 
(total resins, starch, glue etc.). These determinations shall be 
made by the official method of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. When mineral filler is present, the 
weight of it shall be calculated from the ash content. The weight 
of mineral coating shall be determined likewise, or according to 
the official association method, but in the latter case the use of 
trypsin is recommended. (Sutermeister and Porter, Tech. Asso. 
Papers, 13, P. 206, May, 1930). 

Transfer the specimens for alpha cellulose determination to a 
400 ml. beaker, adjust beaker and contents in a water bath to 20 
deg. C., add 50 ml. of the sodium hydroxide solution accurately 
measured with a pipette, and note the time immediately after this 
is added. Macerate the mixture thoroughly with the flattened 
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glass rod, and add a second 50 ml. portion of the sodium hydroxide 
solution, this addition being made after about 5 minutes has 
elapsed from the time of the first addition. Macerate the mixture 
again and allow it to stand with occasional stirring for a total 
time of 30 minutes from the time of first addition of sodium 
hydroxide. At the end of this period, dilute the mixture with 250 
ol. of distilled water having a temperature of 20 deg. C. and 
filter it immediately with gentle suction, using a 7.5 cm. Buchner 
funnel with a nainsook cloth filter cut to fit the funnel, the cloth 
having been previously washed to remove stiffening material, and 
dried against glass. Dry the cloth to constant weight at 105 
deg. C. and weigh it in a weighing bottle before using it. Wash 
as uniformly as possible with 125 ml. of distilled water at exactly 
2 deg. C. and then return the filtrate to the funnel and allow 
it to pass through the pad. Then wash the pad with 750 ml. of 
distilled water having a temperature of exactly 20 deg. C. Oc- 
casional packing of the pad with the flattened glass rod is necessary 
during the washing as the pad has a tendency to shrink and per- 
mit the wash water to flow ground its edge and not through it. 
Follow the water with 100 ml. of 20 per cent acetic acid at about 
deg. C. and allow the pad to stand in this condition for 5 
minutes, without application of suction. Finally apply suction 
and wash the pad with 1L of distilled water at about 95 deg. C. 
Transfer the pad and cloth to a Petri dish or watch glass, dry 
at 70 deg. C. for 3 hours, transfer to a weighing bottle, dry to 
constant weight at 105 deg. C. and weigh in a closed weighing bot- 
tle. Determinations shall be made of ash and other non-cellulosic 
components of the residue as may be found necessary, so that the 
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weight of the residue may be corrected for these components. 

The weight of the residue, after deduction of non-cellulosic 
constituents, divided by the weight of the test specimen, like- 
wise corrected, and the results multiplied by 100 gives the per- 
centage of alpha cellulose in the total cellulosic content. The 
weight of the test specimen shall always be corrected for moisture 
and both the test specimen and the residue shall always be cor- 
rected for ash. Both the test specimen and the residue shall be 
corrected for other non-cellulosic components whenever they are 
present in significant amounts. Not less than two determinations 
shall be made and the average of the results shall be reported. 
Duplicate determinations shall agree with 0.3. 


*VI. Report i 
The amount of alpha cellulose shall be reported as percentage of 
the total cellulosic content. The figures shall be rounded off to the 
acarest O.1. 
VII—Additional Information 


Cross and Bevan’ mention the use of sodium hydroxide of 
mercerizing strength in isolating “normal” cellulose. The method 
described here is based on that of Jentgen* and modifications of 
his method suggested by Parsons* and Ross,* and by Burton and 
Rasch.® 

? Cross and Bevan, Researches of Cellulose, Vol. III, 1905-1910, p. 22. 

2 Jentgen, Kunststoffe, Vol. 1, p. 165 (1911). 

3 _— Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 82, No. 8, p. 211 (Technical Section, 
p. 105). 

* Ross, Research Notes, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Vol. 1, 
p. 105), 1926. 


® Burton and Rasch, Bureau of Standards Jour. of Research, R. P. No. 295, 
April, 1931. Includes an illustrated description of the ‘““Dr. Koerner” grinder. 


Determination of Total Acidity of Paper’ 


Tentative Official Standard Method of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


I. Apparatus 

The special apparatus required for this test is a grinder which 
will completely disintegrate the paper without heating or con- 
taminating it and a steam or oil bath which can be maintained at 
100 deg. C. The grinder shall be a “Dr. Koerner” type (See Sec. 
VI) or its equivalent. 

The balance used for weighing shall be sensitive to 1 mg. 

The glassware shall be acid and alkali resistant. 


II, Reagents 


1/100 N C.P. Sodium hydroxide solution. 
Phenolphthalein indicator solution. 


III. Specimen 
The specimen for test shall be cut from the test sample in 
such a way as to be thoroughly representative of it, and shall be 
completely disintegrated in the grinder specified in I. 


IV. Procedure 


Allow the ground specimen to come to moisture equilibrium 
with the atmosphere of the balance, and weigh 5 gram (to nearest 
| mg.) portions for the acid extractions and moisture determina- 
tion at the same time. Determine moisture content by the official 
method of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. Transfer a weighed portion of the specimen to a 500 ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask and add 250 ml. boiling distilled water. In some 
cases, the fibers absorb water slowly and tend to float on the sur- 
face of the water. This is avoided by first adding small portions 
of the water and shaking well until the fibers are thoroughly 
saturated. After the water is added, affix to the flask a stopper 
containing a narrow glass tube about 34 m in length which serves 
aacondenser. A soil digestion flask which has a ground glass 
stopper and condensing tube in one piece, or a rubber stopper 


*This method has been approved by the Paper Testing Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Suggestions and 
citicisms should be sent to B. W. Scribner, chairman, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


covered with metal foil, may be used. Place the flask in a heating 
bath which will maintain the contents of the flask at 95 deg. to 
100 deg. C. Heat at this temperature for one hour with occasional 
shaking. At the end of this period pour the contents of the flask 
on a Buchner funnel (without other filtering medium), and wash 
the fibers remaining in the flask into the Buchner funnel with 10 
ml. of water. Apply strong suction to the fibers then return 
them to the flask. Cool the extract rapidly and titrate as soon as 
it reaches room temperature, with 1/100 N sodium hydro:t‘d>, 
using phenolphthalein indicator. Make two additional extractions 
and titrations exactly as in the first instance. Make a blank 
titration on 250 ml. of the water heated for 1 hour in the same 
bath and with the same glassware used for the extractions. Each 
test result used in calculating the acidity shall be the average of 
not less than two determinations, The results of duplicate de- 
terminations of total acidity shall agree within .01. 
V. Report 

Total acidity shall be expressed as a percentage of the moisture- 
free paper in terms of sulphuric acid anhydride, SOs, to the near- 
est .01. It is calculated as follows: 

T = ml NaOH required to neutralize the 3 extracts 

t = 3 times the ml NaOH required to neutralize the blank 

N = normality of the NaOH solution 

W = weight of test specimen less moisture 


(T-t) X N X .04 x 100 


= per cent SOs 
W 
VI Additional Information 

This method is that described by S. Kohler and G. Hall in The 
Paper Industry, 7, No. 7, (Oct. 1925), with some modifications 
developed at the Bureau of Standards (U. S. A.). Studies of 
this method and other acidity methods are reported by Wehmhoff 
and by Wehmer in Technical Association Papers (TAPPI), May, 
1930 and May, 1931. 
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Report of Paper Testing Committee’ 


General Status of Committee Work 


The paper testing committee continued its development re- 
searches along the same lines as during the previous year, with 
four sub-committees working on chemical methods, water re- 
sistance, printing-ink permeability, and grease resistance. The 
method for testing unimpregnated roofing felt was adopted by 
the association, receiving 27 approvals and no disapprovals. The 
total number of official paper testing methods is now 28 In 
view of the interest expressed in development of tests for measur- 
ing various physical properties, such as hardness and stiffness, 
and the necessity of revising some of the existing physical test- 
ing methods, a new sub-committee is being formed to deal with 
such methods. We are also very happy to announce the resump- 
tion of work on microscopical methods, under the direction of 
John B. Calkin of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Details of the sub-committee activities are given in the following 
sections which deal in general with the various developments in 
paper testing. 


Chemical Methods 


The sub-committe on chemical testing, P. F. Wehmer, chair- 
man, completed tentative methods for alpha cellulose, copper 
number, and total acidity, which were approved by the main com- 
mittee. The methods for copper number and alpha cellulose 
are the modified procedures developed at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the method for total acidity is substantially as proposed 
by Kohler and Hall. The sub-committee is giving further atten- 
tion to selection of the most suitable type of apparatus for pH 
determinations, and to methods for iron, copper, and arsenic. 
Metals in paper cause various complications and evidence is ac- 
cumulating that iron at least is one important factor in the 
deterioration of paper. Arsenic is objectionable of course on 
account of its poisonous nature, particularly in paper used for 
food containers, and there is considerable demand for a standard 
test method. A test for resistance of soap wrappers to alkali 
has been suggested as desirable and several suggestions have been 
received in respect to revision of some of the official association 
methods. It is claimed that organic salts of calcium which do 
not tarnish silver give a positive reaction for sulphur by the of- 
ficial method, that the method for starch gives results somewhat 
influenced by the cellulose, and that complete extraction of 
resin from surface sized papers by the official method is un- 
certain. As to the last, possibly grinding the paper should be 
specified instead of merely recommended. 

An error occurred in the printing of the official method for 
quantitative nitrogenous proteinaceous matter, which gave the 
factor for the acid used as 0.014 instead of 0.0014. 


Physical Methods 


Further round-robin laboratory tests by the subcommittee on 
water resistance, P. W. Codwise, chairman, cleared the remain- 
ing doubtful points on the use of the dry-indicator method and 
permitted the formulation of a standard method. This sub- 
committee deserves particular commendation for the excellent 
quality of the work done on this very difficult subject. The pro- 
posed standard deals with papers not over .009 inch thick, and 
the application of this method to thicker products is being studied. 
Consideration will also be given to surface resistance in relat- 
ing to writing quality. 

Additional research data relating to the permeability of paper 
to printing ink were obtained by the Government Printing Office, 
under the direction of the sub-committee chairman, B. L. Wehm- 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 15-18, 1932. 
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hoff. Studies of causes of strike-through and show 


“wile : : : through in 
news print, included consideration of consistency of ‘uk, size f 
: : ie “UK, 0 
pigment particles, and characteristics of paper, pigment: toners and 


oils used in news ink. The results were published in jhe Gover 
ment Printing Office Technical Bulletin No. 13. i: 
terest to note that Dr. Drechsel of the Textile and Paper Jp. 
stitute of the Dresden Technical College published » report of 
study (Papierfabrikant Fest und Auslands Heft, 1931) of the 
use of oil for testing permeability of paper, which { llowed al- 
most exactly the same lines as reported by the sub-committee at the 
1928 annual association meeting. 


is of in- 


Due to delay in reorganization of the sub-committee on grease 
resistance made necessary by the resignation of the chairman 
no further progress was made but the present chairman, A, T 
Randall, has prepared an active program for the current year, , 


Permeability 
Considerable interest has been expressed in other permeability 
problems such as sodium silicate in reference to its use as an 
adhesive, ink and blotting paper, water and towels, and air 
permeability. F. T. Carson of the Bureau of Standards is at- 
tempting the development of a method for testing air-permeabil- 


ity that will overcome some of the errors found in the usual pro- 
cedures. 


Strength Tests 


Some important developments occurred in strength testing, which 
is certainly a fertile field for improvement. In a paper (Paper 
Trade Journal, Nov. 5, 1931) presented at the fall meeting of 
the association, James d’A. Clark suggested some modifications 
of the official bursting strength method which are being con- 
sidered by the committee. In a paper to be presented by Mr, 
Clark at this meeting, he suggests a revision of the tearing 
strength method which appears to be very desirable. Another 
suggested change in this method is that the test specimen be 
turned after each tear so that the tearing stress is applied an 
equal number of times to the two sides of the paper. In a paper 
reprinted in Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada (Oct. 29, 1931), 
R. Fournier gives data showing that in the tensile breaking test, 
the distortion of edges of small test strips causes errors and 
suggests the use of a strip twice as wide as the jaws of the 
tester. This is contrary to previous data on the subject reported 
by P. L. Houston, who found in testing strips % inch to 1 inch 
in width, that the strength was almost proportional to the width. 
L. W. Snyder, Bureau of Standards, completed a study of the 
M.1.T. folding tester and formulated a suggested standard pro- 
cedure for its use. This information was requested by paper 
committees of both TAPPI and the A.S.T.M. 


Paper Stiffness 

Two articles on methods for testing stiffness of paper gave 
further evidence of the continued interest in this property. E. 
C. Carter (Paper Trade Journal, Oct. 8, 1931) described an in- 
strument devised by him specially for this purpose, and W. H. 
Stuart described (Paper Trade Journal, Nov. 19, 1931) a means of 
making the test with a simple modification of an ordinary paper 
ream weight balance. 

P. F. Wehmer’s report on the heat test for stability of paper 
to be presented during this meeting is further evidence that 
reproducible results are obtained if the temperature throughout 
the oven is kept within narrow limits and the specimen is uniformly 
exposed to the heat. There appears to be sufficient data for 
formulation of a standard procedure for the heat treatment. 
Dr. A. C. Walker has also made an extensive study of the use 
of this test for the sub-committee of A.S.T.M. on_ insulating 


paper and has proposed a tentative method. This specifies a 
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haking temperature of 135 deg. C. for 96 hours. These appear 
to be more severe conditions than are necessary but may be 
suitable for insulating papers such as kraft and manila. 

It is hoped that further study can be made of the thickness 
test. The thickness measurement is very sensitive to the pressure 
ysed and a device equipped with an accurate means of measuring 
the pressure applied, so that it could be kept within narrow limits, 


‘would assist in securing the desired degree of accuracy. Also 


the optimum pressure should be determined. The A.S.T.M. is 
studying the use of a machinist’s screw micrometer but this ap- 
pears impractical. 

Relative Humidity 


Further information on hygrometry in paper testing will be 
given at this meeting by F. T. Carson. This points out the need 
of accurate control of hygrometric conditions and the best means 
of doing this. A previous article by Carson (Paper Trade 
Journal, Oct. 29, 1931) dealt with control of relative humidity 
in a small inclosed space, such as a cabinet. The outdoor fluctua- 
tions of humidity are of some interest relative to maintenance 
of a fixed condition in a laboratory, therefore we would call 
attention to Supplement No. 6 of the Monthly Weather Review, 
issued by the U. S. Weather Bureau. This contains data from 
which one can obtain values for outdoor humidity fluctuations 
in different localities of the United States by the day, month, and 
year. Copies can be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. (25 cents, cash). It has been sug- 
gested that an abstract of this article containing the more pertinent 
information would be desirable for the Technical Association 
literature. Several suggestions have been received that the use of 
50 per cent relative humidity be again considered, therefore it may 
be advisable to put the question to vote again. As in the previous 
discussions of this, however, the chairman would point out the 
necessity of maintaining an international humidity standard, and 
one that is practicable for the commercial testing laboratories 
that act as referees in disputes. H. G. Shotwell presents two 
valuable papers at this meeting on relation of moisture content to 
atmospheric conditions. 


Skid Sampling 


T. Linsey Crossley has suggested an addition to the official 
sampling method to cover sampling from skids. He points out 
that in skids the consecutive sheets are from different rolls, 
therefore the sample should consist of consecutive sheets. This 
view has met with the approval of the committee, and a further 
suggestion has been made that the same applies to paper packaged 
in frames, cases, and bundles. The tentative proposal is to re- 
quire from each package, 10 consecutive sheets taken not less 
than one inch from the top. The chairman will be pleased to 
received comments on this. 


Optical Methods 


The formation of the Inter-Society Color Council by the 
Optical Society of America and other organizations is of par- 
ticular interest in view of our lack of standardization in this di- 
rection. This council consists of representatives of societies in- 
terested in color measurement and allied problems, and is formu- 
lating plans for studies of such problems. The Technical As- 
sociation is represented by P. F. Wehmer and E. A. Bergholtz. 

M. N. Davis presented a very valuable paper (Paper Trade 
Journal, Oct. 15, 1931) at the last fall meeting which discussed 
the various types of opacity testers and pointed out some sources 
of errors. Without doubt the photo-electric cell must be used 
with caution. This test, like color and gloss, requires some ap- 
preciation of optical principles and much care. The standard 
method of TAPPI is now used very extensively, as shown by the 
records of the Bureau of Standards which list 44 opacity testers 
it has checked with its tester for other laboratories. The bureau 
is studying the redesign of its present type of instrument in an 
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effort to obtain greater accuracy by better illumination of the 
test specimen, and to adapt it to color and gloss measurement. 
In such measurements the photometers have frequently been found 
defective. They should be inspected by a competent optical labor- 
atory before being used, and if trouble is experienced in their 
use. 

Apparently little advance has been made in the microscopy of 
paper fibers in the past several years. The following problems 
appear to be of interest: use of weight factors in determination 
of fiber composition of paper; differentiation between bleached 
sulphate and bleached sulphite, and between bleached sulphite and 
soda; identification of high-alpha fiber and plant fibers such as 
cornstalk, bagasse, and straw; stain for direct application to paper 
to indicate amount of unbleached fiber; measurement of fiber 
length and the strength of single fibers. 


Co-operation with A. S. T. M. 


The American Society for Testing Materials is planning the 
establishment of a paper committee to deal with papers in general. 
Except for some work on insulating and condenser papers handled 
as electrical materials, paper is one of the few important materials 
not considered hitherto by a main committee of this organization. 
The society recognizes the priority of TAPPI in this field, and 
the committee personnel and plans are being formulated by the 
society secretary, C. L. Warwick, in cooperation with TAPPI 
officials and the chairman of the Paper Testing Committee. At- 
tempt is being made to evolve a cooperative plan of work that 
will avoid duplication of effort and conflicting standards. 


New Plan for Sectional Meeting 


The committee inaugurated a new plan for presentation of 
papers at the sectional meeting which was put into effect during 
the past year with the assistance of the secretary. The plan is to 
have all papers in Mr. Macdonald’s hands in time for publica- 
tion several weeks before the meeting, and to spend the time 
at the meeting principally in discussion, presenting abstracts of 
the papers only. The principal purpose of this plan is to pro- 
mote better discussion by giving the opportunity of thorough 
consideration of the papers before the meeting. The program 
was made up as far as possible in July and all of the papers 
finally listed were on hand before January, except two that came 
as a surprise gift the first week in January. The plan has worked 
very successfully, therefore, and will be continued. It is success- 
fully employed by several other societies. 


Program for Sectional Meeting 


The following papers will be presented for discussion at the 
paper testing sectional meeting held under the auspices of the 
Paper Testing Committee: 

1. The Determination of Rosin in Paper. 

U. V. Torrey. 

2. The Determination of Unbleached Sulphite, E. Sutermeister. 
3. Effect of Volume of Fresh Air in Heat Test for Stability 
of Paper. P. F. Wehmer. 
4. Hygrometry in Paper Testing. F. T. Carson. 
5. Relation of Atmospheric Humidity to Moisture Content of 
Paper and the Effect of Temperature on This Relation. H. 
G. Shotwell. 
6. The Rate of Reaction of Moisture Regain in Paper. 
Shotwell. 
7. A Simple Method of Calibrating the Elmendorf Tearing 
Tester. James d’A. Clark. 
8. Proposed Standard Method for Water Resistance of Papers. 
Philip W. Codwise. 
9. Printing-Ink Permeability of Paper. B. L. Wehmhoft. 
10. Chemical Paper Testing Methods. P. F. Wehmer. 
B. W. Scrisner, Chairman, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


E. Sutermeister and 


H. G. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 


John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


The National Research Council, 21st and B Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through Dr. Clarence J. West, extends the cour- 
tesy of its photostat service to members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Owing to a limita- 
tion of personnel and time, this service cannot be extended 
to non-members. 

The charge for the photostat service is: 9 x 11 inches— 
18 cents per page, 18 x 11 inches—35 cents per page, 22 x 18 
inches—70 cents per page, minimum charge, 50 cents. 

Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. 

Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Cellulose and Lignin 


Artificial Rosin from Lignin. Freitag, Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
62, No. 19: 449 (May 9, 1931).—By heating lignin to about 160° 
C, condensation products are formed, which are dark colored, 
easily melted and dissolve in mixtures of organic solvents. For 
example, if 2 parts of lignin is heated for 1 hour to 150° C with 
one part analine, a dark brown rosin is formed.—J. F. O. 

Influence of Chlorination Upon the Properties of Cellulose. 
J. Murakami Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 6, Abstracts: 40 (1930).— 
Masuda and Suzuka (J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan 33, 346 (1930) ) 
reported that the copper number of cellulose decreased after a 
chlorination and extraction with alkali, whereas the viscosity of 
its cuprammonium solution was constant. A repetition of these 
experiments at various temperatures showed that, in the case 
of standard cellulose, the copper number always increased with 
an increase in the length of chlorination, that the viscosity in- 
creased rapidly during the initial period of chlorination and then 
at a slower rate during the rest of the time. This relation was 
independent of the time of extraction with a 1% caustic soda 
solution, even though the copper number of all purified cellu- 
lose is decreased with lengthy alkali extractions. In the case 
of sulphite pulp the copper number was decreased by chlorina- 
tion and alkali extraction, but a decrease in the corresponding 
viscosity was observed.—A. P.-C. 

Mechanical Processes 

Artificial Pulp tones “Ideal” Manufactured by Firma Fries, 
Burgholzer & Co. in Austria. Rudolf Burgholzer, Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 62, No. 22: 526 (May 30, 1931).—Natural stones are 
ununiform as regards the size of the granules and the binding 
substance, and in order to eliminate these objections artificial 
stones are manufactured. Over 95 per cent of the cases of stones 
breaking are due to a too rapid rise or fall in temperature. 
The advantages of the above mentioned artificial stone are 
enumerated.—J. F. O. 

Pocket Grinders and Continuous Grinders. K. Klimpke, 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 62, No. 20: 476-482 (May 16, 1931).—Con 
tinuation of the argument as to which is the better pulp grinder; 
in this article the author takes issue with a previous one by 
Brecht and Schaun in which they give preference to the con- 
tinuous. The cost of the ground wood in capital, labor and power 
are discussed and refuted. The quality of the ground wood 
produced by both types of grinders are compared as to the paper 
to be made therefrom and the power required to produce the 
ground wood under comparison.—J.F.O. 

Wood Grinder. J. M. Voith & Co. Fr. pat. 709,766 (Jan. 21, 
1931).—In order to prevent arching of the wood in grinder 
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magazines, knife-like guides are provided in the walls of the 
magazine to engage the ends of the logs and make them feed 
vertically downwards, preventing them from being displaced and 


“jamming.”—A., P.-C. 

Sharpening Mechanism for Pulp Grinders. Robert E. Read 
assignor to International Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,803,487 (May 5, 
1931).—The invention provides a mechanism which maintains the 
burr in a straight path of travel across the face of the stone, 50 
that the latter will be dressed squarely and uniformly regardless 
of soft spots and depressions. The movement of the burr to and 
from the stone and its pressure against the stone can be controlled 
from a fixed position at the side of the stone, without the operator 
having to stand in front of the stone. The feed of the burr to- 
ward and from the stone is effected by power. All the various 
operative parts are actuated by power under the complete control 
of the operator.—A. P.-C. 

Temperature Measurements for Pulp Stones. F. Ruhlemann, 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 62, No. 18: 428 (May 2, 1931).—The author 
gives further results on his investigations in temperature measure- 
ments of pulp stones. The heat conductivity of natural and 
artificial stones was compared, and the influence of small tem- 
perature changes on the stone surface to the center of the stone. 
A natural stone whose temperature at the surface was 172° C and 
suddenly cooled by water at 12°, did not show any harmful 
effects, thus proving the excellent heat conductivity of these stones. 
Also there was never a temperature difference of more than 4 
degrees between the surface and the center of the stone. From 
this it is assumed that natural stones do not break up from 
heat changes but from mechanical forces.—J. F. O. 

Means for Controlling the Operation of Pulp Grinders. Clay- 
ton D. De Mers Assignor to Taylor Instrument Co. U. S. pat. 
1, 806,238 (May 19, 1931).—A temperature-sensitive bulb is placed 
in the grinder pit, above the level of the liquid and in the path 
of the liquid thrown off from the rotating stone. Means con- 
trolled by the bulb are provided to control the feed of water to 
ground wood produced by the usual process.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Ground Wood Pulp. Alli- 
son R. Chambers. U. S. pat. 1,813,988 (July 14, 1931).—Grinding 
is carried out in presence of a solution of soidum chloride, in- 
stead of water. This is claimed to give a greater output of 
stronger pulp having better keeping and storing properties than 
groundwood produced by the usual process.—A. P.-C. 

Ground Wood Pulp. George A. Richter assignor to Brown 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,802,984 (April 28, 1931).—Wood is ground into a 
paper making pulp and is then digested in a strong solution of 
alkaline compounds such as caustic soda and sodium sulphide 
to effect a removal only of non-alpha-cellulose constituents 
originally associated with the wood.—A. P.-C. 

Alkaline Processes 

Possibilities of Development of the Manufacture of Yellow 
Straw Stock and Bleached Straw Pulp. Roland Runkel. Zell- 
stoff Papier 11, No. 6: 342-345 (June, 1931).—Reference is made 
to the advantages of the treatment of straw with very dilute 
sodium hydroxide at low temperatures according to the method 
of Wells, then defibering in a rod mill followed by a combined 
bleaching in a multi stage process with chlorine gas and hypo- 
chlorite.—J. F. O. 

Pulping Plant Tissues Such as Cornstalks or Oat Straw. 
Ralph M. Hixon, Charles J. Peterson and Chester H. Weekman 
assignors to Iowa State College of Agricultural and Mechanical 
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Arts. U. S. pat. 1,802,715 (April 28, 1931).—Plant material such 
as stalks or straw is treated with a volatile base such as ammonia 
under pressure at 110°C., and after separation of the cellulosic 
material the volatile base is recovered by distillation—A. P.-C. 

Treatment of Pulp. Sidney D. Wells assignor to The Mine 
and Smelter Supply Co. U. S. pat. 1,807,111 (May 25, 1931).—The 
chief features of the invention consists in providing means for 
washing the stock free from spent cooking liquor before being 
beaten to produce the finished pulp. The stock is first treated to 
q mild chemical digestion and is then shredded in a swing-hammer 
shredder to a condition where it can be pumped. It is then washed 
on a cylinder washer (which may be of the two-cylinder type), 
from which it is fed to a rod mill, jordan, or other type of refiner, 
—A. P.-C. 

Alkaline Cooking Process and Digester Therefor. Paul G. 
yon Hildebrandt assignor to Howard B. Salkeld. U. S. pats. 
1,803,443 and 1,803,444 (May 5, 1931).— No. 1,803,443—The chipped 
wood is cooked with milk of lime (about 21 lbs. slaked lime and 
54 gallons of water per 100 Ibs. of chips) at 150 to 160 pounds 
pressure for about 30 min. The partially cooked wood is passed 
through two sets of grooved crushing rolls (e.g., such as are used 
for crushing sugar cane) and simultaneously washed. It is then 
cooked with caustic soda (about 15 lbs. in 55 gallons of water 
per 100 Ibs. of moist softened wood) at 125 to 160 Ibs. for about 
1.5 hrs., in the digester described in the next patent. The process 
is claimed to be suitable for the cooking of unbarked wood and to 
give yields as high as 80 to 90 per cent of long, soft fiber, par- 
ticularly applicable for the manufacture of heat and sound in- 
sulating board. No. 1,803,444—Indirect heating is effected by 
means of an external steam jacket surrounding the body of the 
digester. The liquor is introduced through a perforated pipe 
bent in the form of a ring of substantially the same diameter as 
the inside of the shell, located somewhat above the middle of the 
shell, A perforated weighed plate is provided in the top of the 
digester and is allowed to rest on the charge during the cooking 
to compact the mass of chips and prevent their circulation, while 
permitting that of the liquor.—A. P.-C. 

Cellulosic Material from Musa Fibers. Edward C. Morden, 
Ist, assignor to Hanson and Orth. U. S. pat. 1,814,106 (July 14, 
1931).—Disintegrated Musa fibers are boiled for several hours at 
atmospheric pressure with a solution of alkali metal hydroxide, 
alkali metal silicate and alkali metal fatty acid soap, until emulsi- 
fiable and saponifiable matter has been removed from the cellulosic 
portion, the material is washed until neutral, partly bleached with 
a chlorine solution and again washed until neutral. The product 
is suitable for making films or filaments.—A. P.-C. 

Purifying Cellulose. George A. Richter assignor to Brown 
Co. Can. pat. 312,772 (June 30, 1931). —Raw cellulosic material is 
tooked in a kraft liquor to liberate the fiber; the spent liquor is 
separated from the resulting pulp; the inorganic content of the 
spent liquor is melted to produce sodium carbonate and sodium 
sulphide; the sodium carbonate is selectively crystallized; the raw 
pulp is treated with a lignin-reactive reagent, the pulp digested 
in a solution of the crystalline sodium carbonate and the pulp is 
then digested in the mother solution of the melt —A.P.-C. 

Production of Pulp from Straw. Levis M. Booth. U. S. pat. 
1,815,658 (July 7, 1931)—Straw is cooked in the presence of 
alkali; the washing of the pulp is carried out much less thoroughly 
than usual, or is even dispensed with entirely. Chlorine is intro- 
duced into the stock, either directly as a gas or as a water solution 
or as a chlorine compound from which the chlorine is liberated ; 
and the chlorine neutralizes the residue of alkali in the pulp— 


A. P.-C. 


Pulping Process. Oskar A. Miller. U. S. pat. 1,816,394 
(July 28, 1931).—Easily bleached cellulose is made from wood 
and other vegetable material by treating the material, after being 
chlorinated in a moist condition, with an organic solvent which is 
soluble in water and contains a mineral acid. In this manner 


(Continued) 
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chlorolignin is eliminated from the chlorinated product without — 
weakening the fiber. If the material to be treated contains bark, 
the impurities therefrom may be separated by an after-treatment 
of the cellulose with dilute alkali at a raised temperature and, if 
desired, under pressure, which is not possible in the case o2f 
cellulose produced by other processes. The whole of the lignin 
may be recovered from the waste liquors in the form of of 
chlorolignin. Substances of tanning action may be recovered. 
From the residual liquor which contains sugar, alcohol may be 
obtained by fermentation.—A. P.-C. 

Method of :Treating Bagasse and Similar Fibrous Products 
for the Production of Pulp and the Extraction of Cellulose. 
Raymond C, McQuiston and Harry von Loesecke assignors to 
United Fruit Co. U. S. pat. 1,813,184 (July 7, 1931).—The pith 
is separated from the fibers by the action of a swing hammer and 
then an air blast. The longer fibers are cooked for 2 to 5 hours 
at a pressure of 25 to 30 pounds per sq. in. in a digester with 
forced liquor circulation in a liquor of sodium hydroxide in sea 
water, with or without soda ash, together with 2 to 4 per cent 
of a soapy material, preferably an alkali cellulose in saponified 
fatty acids. Sodium bisulphite may be added if desired. The 
fibers are washed, preferably with hot sea water, and beaten, 
after which they are in condition to be utilized for the manufac- 
ture of kraft stock, cardboard, and pressed and molded insulating 
materials, artificial lumber, etc. The bleached fibers, after passing 
through a solution of calcium hypochlorite in sea water, may be 
further treated for the production of alpha-cellulose.—A. P.-C. 

Cooking Straw for the Production of Pulp Suitable for Straw- 
board. Max Zimmerman. U. S. pats. 1,816,456, and 1,816,457 
(July 28, 1931).—No. 1,816,456—The digester is charged in the 
usual way by filling with straw, adding slaked lime, steaming about 
half an hour, adding more straw, and continuing alternute steam- 
ings and additions of straw till the boiler is fully charged. Soda 
ash and sulphur are then added and cooking is continued for 8 
hours under pressure. No. 1,816,457 is similar to the previous 
patent, but provides for the addition of salt cake instead of soda 
ash and sulphur. The process is claimed to give a tough, hard 
fiber, particularly suitable for corrugating purposes, and to produce 
very little slime as compared with the straight lime process.— 
A. P.-C. 

Pulping Process. George A. Richter assignor to Brown Co. 
Can. pats. 312,334 to 312,336 (June 16, 1931).—No. 312,334—Raw 
cellulosic material is cooked in a solution of sodium carbonate to 
dissolve a portion of its incrusting content, then cooked in a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide to liberate the fiber. The spent liquors 
are mixed, and the inorganic content is melted in a reducing 
atmosphere to produce sodium carbonate and sodium sulphide, and 
dissolved in water. The sodium carbonate is selectively crystal- 
lized for a subsequent first-mentioned cooking, and the sodium 
carbonate remaining in the solution is causticized and used for a 
subsequent second-mentioned cooking. No. 312,335—Raw cel- 
lulosic material is cooked in a solution of caustic soda short of 
liberating the fiber, then cooked in a solution of sodium sulphide 
to complete fiber liberation. The spent liquors are mixed and 
the inorganic content melted in a reducing atmosphere to produce 
sodium carbonate and sodium sulphide. The melt is dissolved 
in water and the sodium carbonate selectively crystallized. The 
sodium carbonate is causticized for use in subsequent first- 
mentioned cooking, and the rest of the solution is used for sub- 
sequent second-mentioned cooking. No, 312,336—Raw cellulosic 
material is cooked in a non-acid solution of sodium sulphite 
without complete liberation of fiber, and the liberation is completed 
by cooking in an alkaline liquor containing caustic soda and sodium 
sulphide. The spent liquors from both cooking steps are mixed, 
and the inorganic content of the mixture melted in a reducing 
atmosphere to produce sodium carbonate and sodium sulphide. 
The sodium carbonate is separated from the melt and treated with 
sulphur dioxide and water to produce a non-acid sulphite liquor 
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for subsequent first-mentioned cooking, and the rest of the melt 
is causticized and used for subsequent second-mentioned cooking. 
—A. P.-C, 

Process for the Production of Paper Pulp. Hamilton D. 
Wagnon. U. S. pat. 1,812,575 (June 30, 1931).—Raw material such 
as straw is cooked for about 2 hour in a digesting liquid (com- 
posed of 4 parts sal soda to 1 part quicklime and diluted to about 
2° Baumé) to which about 1 gallon of a hydrocarbon oil such 
as kerosene is added to each ton of material to be cooked. The 
cooked material is then subjected to a mechanical separation of 
the fibrous particles to produce pulp ready for use in paper manu- 
facture.—A. P.-C, 

Fibre from Bagasse or the Like. George A. Richter assignor 
to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,811,864 (June 30, 1931).—The material 
is steeped at about room temperature in an alkaline liquor of 
an alkalinity at least equivalent to 7 per cent caustic soda until 
the liquor has thoroughly diffused and penetrated into the ma- 
terial, followed by cooking at atmospheric pressure in the liquor. 
—A. P.-C. 

Liberating Wood Fiber. George A. Richter and Milton O 
Schur assignors to Brown Co. Can. pat. 311,482 (May 19, 1931).— 
Chipped wood is digested under pressure and at elevated tempera- 
ture in an alkaline liquor containing a fatty acid glycerine and 
sufficient caustic soda to saponify the glycerine and to effect a 
liberation of the wood fiber—A. P.-C. 

Paper Pulp from Wood, Straw, Fibrous, Grasses, etc. Mead 
Research Engineering Co. Brit. pat. 341,226 (Dec. 7, 1929).—For 
the preparation of a free pulp of good strength and color, suitable 
for paper making, the material is subjected in stages to an incom- 
plete chemical digestion to soften the binding material holding 
the fibers together without substantially affecting the cellulose, 
and is then subjected to a multistage and co-ordinated chlorination 
treatment (the first stage being with an insufficient quantity of 
chlorinating agent acting at a limited temperature on a diluted 
pulp, and the second stage being with a stronger chlorinating agent 
on a thickened pulp). An apparatus is described, suitable for treat- 
ing chestnut chips from which the ‘tannic acid has been extracted. 
The first digestion may be with a sodium sulphite solution to 
which is added sodium bicarbonate, or a tartrate, citrate, borate 
or oxalate. Numerous details of procedure are described in the 
specifications.—A. P.-C. 


Process for the Production of Cellulose. Willi Schacht. Fr. 
pat. 701,132 (Aug. 4, 1930).—The lime salts used for the partial 
disintegration of vegetable materials for the production of a cel- 
lulose suitable for paper making are mixed with neutral soluble 
alkali salts. A small quantity of a metallic salt or an organic acid, 
alcohol or phenol may also be added as a catalyst.—A. P.-C. 

Wood Pulp of High Alpha-Cellulose Content. George A. 
Richter and Milton O. Schur assignors to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 
1,809,312 (June 9, 1931).—The long-fiber portion is separated 
trom the raw pulp; the separated portion of pulp is treated with 
a lignin-reactive reagent such as an aqueous chlorine solution until 
further consumption of the reagent is accompanied by a marked 
decrease in alpha-cellulose and an increase in copper number; 
the treated pulp is digested in an alkaline liquor, bleached and 
classified into long-fiber and short-fiber portions —A. P.-C. 

Process of Purifying Raw Pulp. George A. Richter assignor 
to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,816,343 (July 28, 1931)—Pulp con- 
taining a relatively large amount of lignin is treated with a 
lignin-reactive reagent, such as chlorine water or hypochlorite 
or bisulphite liquors, washed free of reagent and soluble reac- 
tions products, and digested first with a liquor of comparatively 
low alkalinity and then with a liquor of comparatively high al- 
kalinity. The resultant product can be readily bleached without 
injury to the pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Low-Viscosity Cellulose Fiber. George A. Richter assignor 
to The Brown Co. Can. pat. 313,720 (July 28, 1931).—Cellulose 
fiber is treated with permanganate solution under mercerizing con- 
ditions and, after the permanganate has been largely consumed, 
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sodium sulphide is added in amount sufficient to react with the 
remaining permanganate and manganese oxides formed during the 
treatment.—A. P.-C. 

Recovery of Alkali Metal Compounds from Black Liquor, 
Charles A. Grondona assignor to Peebles Processes, Inc. U, § 
pat. 1,808,773 (June 9, 1931).—A high-temperature zone of com. 
bustion is maintained in a furnace by the introduction of black 
liquor, and additional black liquor and salt cake are introduced 
into the furnace between this zone and the lower portion of the 
furnace.—A. P.-C, 

Treatment of Waste Cellulose Liquors. Procédés Navarre, 
Sosiété Anonyme. Fr. pat. 704,977 (Jan. 27, 1930).—Silica is re. 
moved from waste liquors obtained in the manufacture of cel. 
lulose by passing the hot liquors over animal or vegetable sub- 
stances capable of giving acids by hydrolysis. The silica is pre. 
cipitated and may be separated by centrifuging, filtration, ete— 
A. P.-C. 

Regenerating Soda and Sulphate Black Liquors. Alfred H. 
White assignor to John E. Alexander and F. G. Goodell, trustees, 
U. S. pat. 1,801,945 (April 21, 1931)—The liquors are burned 
with calcium carbonate to form a solid material containing quick- 
lime and alkali metal sulphates. The temperature of the solid 
material is maintained above 900°C. and it is mixed with suf- 
ficient fresh liquor containing organic combustible material to 
effect a substantial reduction of the sulphates to sulphides without 
lowering the temperature below 540° C.—A. P.-C. 

Recovery of Values from Black Liquor. John H. Spohn, Jr, 
assignor to Chemical Development Co., Ltd. U. S. pat. 1,809,427 
(June 9, 1931).—The black liquor is injected into a furnace to 
effect concentration of the liquor and burn out organic matter, 
Combustion products and associated vapors are scrubbed with 
water to recover chemical values and remove obnoxious odors. 
The scrubbing liquid is allowed to stand in order to effect separa- 
tion of sulphur sludge, etc.—A. P.-C. 

Concerning the Distillation of Pulp Waste Liquors. E. 
Strupp. Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 23A: 52-71 (June, 1931).—The 
author reviews the earlier attempts at economic distillation of 
the waste liquors from pulp mills, such as the Rinman process, 
the work of Schacht at Weissenfels, and others. The yield per 
ton pulp according to the Rinman process, was 24 kilograms of 
methanol, 10 kilograms acetone, 10 kilograms of butanol, and other 
substances. The causes of the failure of these earlier plants are 
shown and in conclusion the author asserts that it is economically 
feasible to distill and recover the products from the waste liquors 
of pulp mills.—J. F. O. 

Process and Device for the Indirect Evaporation or Heating 
of Acid or Alkaline Cellulose Liquors. Firma Aktiebolaget A. 
Ekstroms Maskinaffar, Stockholm. Czech. pat. 33,330.—The liquids 
in their course through the device are led in such a manner by 
special means along the heating surface, that its speed in relation 
to the heating surface is so great that under the given relations, 
that is between the temperature of the heating medium and the 
composition of the liquid, no or almost no sediment can fasten to 
the heating surface. By using steam as a heating medium with a 
temperature which is higher than 110° C., the liquid has during 
its course through the heater, a pressure which is higher than that 
prevailing in the cellulose cooker.—J.F.O. 

Method of Burning Pyrites for the Production of Sulphite 
Liquor. Horace Freeman assignor to The Sulphide Research 
Corp. U. S. pat. 1,812,397 (June 30, 1931).—Iron sulphide ore is 
passed in finely divided form through a zone in which it is pre- 
heated to ignition temperature by contact with hot furnace gases, 
and through a second zone in which it is heated to fusion tempera- 
ture and burned with a deficiency of air whereby most of the sul- 
phur is oxidized and through a third zone in which it is further 
heated to a state of fusion and is burned with an excess of air 
whereby substantially all the iron and the residual sulphur are 
oxidized, and finally through a fourth zone in which the fused 
particles are chilled sufficiently to avoid agglomeration —A. P.-C. 
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Modern Feed Water Regulation* 


Sensitive Control Systems Essential 


Under present day operation at high boiler ratings, it 
would take only a minute or two to convert all the water 
in the boiler drum of one of the newer steam generators 
into high pressure steam, should anything happen to in- 
terfere with the necessary feed water supply. No more 
convincing argument can be advanced, nor need be, to 
focus attention upon the very essential need for sensitive 
and dependable control in modern feed water regulation 
practice. 

Sailing so close to the danger line, successful feed water 
regulation and the maintenance of a safe water level at all 
times and under all conditions of load entail an extremely 
fine coordination of boiler feed and load, fully automatic in 
operation. Not only does the question of safety demand 
such provision, but, likewise, economy in fuel consump- 
tion and in water rates, since accurate feed water regula- 
tion materially assists the boiler in following fluctuations 
in load demands and makes for uniform pressure and 
quality of steam. Quite obviously, the hand control 
methods of other days can no longer be depended upon, 
the risks entailed are altogether too great. Some well 
planned system of feed water regulation is essential, one 
in which regulator, generator and governor units work in 
harmonious relation, coordinating their individual func- 
tions with a nicety of refinement. Certain varieties of these 
systems have already been discussed in these columns and 
the following remarks will be found quite illuminating in 
outlining further, not only the requirements for successful 
feed water control and one of the newer methods of feed 
water control, but an excellent system that has proved 
eminently satisfactory in a number of prominent pulp and 
paper mill power plants. 

Steam Flow Controls Feed Water Flow’ 

“Within the past ten years, the amount of water storage 
in a boiler has been reduced from approximately one 
pound to one-fifth of a pound of water per pound of 
steam generated per hour at maximum rating. In addi- 
tion to which, the modern steam generating unit with 
water-cooled furnace walls has only about one-half as much 
of its water storage in the drum as was usual in the case 
of the average boiler of ten or fifteen years ago. Also, 
only about one-tenth as much time is provided in which 
amodern feed water control has to function upon a change 
in condition, as compared with the older boilers. 

“ 

With the marked increased rate of steaming of modern 
boilers, furthermore, a very much greater proportion of 


* For Previous discussions on feed water regulation see Paper Trave 
Journat, Feb. 9, 1928 and April 16, 193). 
By H. M. Hammond, Bailey Meter Co. 


the volume below the surface of the water is occupied by 
steam. In the case of a 2,600 horsepower, cross drum, 
boiler equipped with water-cooled furnace walls, 24 per 
cent of the steam generated, 500,000 pounds per hour, 
was found to be below the water line. At higher rates of 
steaming, the proportion is even greater. 

“Since only approximately 15 or 20 per cent of the 
total volume of water in a modern, high-pressure boiler 
is held within the confines of the steam drum at normal 
water levels, it is quite evident that the drum water level 


*is seriously affected by changes in the rate of steaming. 


Under such circumstances, satisfactory feed water con- 
trol cannot be consummated, obviously, from an indication 
of the water level alone, as the momentary water level 
fails, on account of the differing volume of steam below 
the water line, to be a correct indication of the actual quan- 
tity of water in the boiler. 

“Certain limitations in water level variations, however, 
are essential and the suitable feed control must be ex- 
tremely rapid in operation to keep the water level within 
these limits when there are marked changes in load. In 
some cases, the only possible way of holding the water 
level between these limits for safe operation is by means 
of a control that will maintain a high water level at high 
boiler ratings. By so doing, greater heat storage capacity 
is provided and the water level is held above the water 
wall tube connections when maximum ‘shrinkage’ takes 
place, following a marked reduction in steaming rate. 
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Variations Caused by Load Fluctuations 


“An increase in load, resulting in some drop in steam 
pressure, is immediately followed by increased steam gen- 
eration, due to the heat stored in the boiler water. This 
will cause the water level in the boiler drum to rise mo- 
mentarily, on account of the increased volume of the steam 
bubbles below the water level. Similarly, a sudden de- 
crease in load will cause a drop in boiler drum water 
level, owing to the decreased volume of steam bubbles 
below the surface of the water. 

“In either case, a feed water regulator operating from 
the water level in the drum alone tends to make matters 
worse, at least for the moment. During an increase in 
boiler rating, or an increase in load, it starts to close and 
throttle down the feed water supply, just when somewhat 
greater feed is required. When a sudden decrease in load 
occurs, the opposite effect is produced and the so-called 
‘single element’ feed water regulator increases the rate 
of boiler feed, when actually less water is needed. 

“Such a regulator has the inherent tendency to ‘hunt’ 
with fluctuations in the rate of steaming and is, therefore, 
unsuited for the control of the feed water flow to a 
modern, high-pressure, steam generating unit. Such a 
boiler generates steam at too high a pressure and at too 
great a temperature to justify the running of any un- 
necessary risks when operated, as is quite customary, at 
several hundred per cent of rating. 


“Three Element” Feed Water Control System 


“To meet more effectively the stringent requirements of 
large, present day, high-pressure steam generating units, a 
‘three elements’ feed water control system has been devel- 
oped recently, one that goes far to nullify the effect of 
‘swell’ and to maintain the rate of feed water input more 
nearly equal to the rate of steam output. This control, 
operated jointly by the steam flow from the boiler, the feed 
water flow to the boiler and the water level in the boiler 
drum, functions primarily from the steam flow, though 
modified when necessary by the water level in the drum, 
to hold the boiler water level within the safe operating 
limits. 

“A combined recorder instrument is provided for 
measuring the feed water flow and the boiler water level 
and an adjacent recorder for metering the boiler steam 
flow. These instruments supply complete operating in- 
formation for boilers requiring careful feed water con- 
trol and the mechanism recording the three elements of 
steam flow, feed water flow and boiler water level are 
coordinated by means of linkage to operate, through a 
torque amplifier, a sensitive electrical transmission control 
governing the opening of a motor actuated control valve. 

“The linkage connecting the three control elements; 


Courtesy: Bailey Meter Company 


Fic. 3 
Diagrammatic layout of thermo-hydraulic water level control. 
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Courtesy: Bailey Meter Company 
Fic. 2 


Three-element feed water control valve designed for a working pressure o 
1,600 pounds per square inch. 


steam flow, feed water flow and boiler water level; may 
be so adjusted that the water level in the drum is permitted 
to vary, in accordance with the ‘swell’ corresponding to 
the boiler rating, during normal operation or it may be 
adjusted to maintain a substantially constant water level 
in the drum at all times. The adjustment permitting a 
variation in water level insures the maintenance of a more 
nearly constant weight of water in the boiler, instead of 
simply a constant water level, and affords protection 
against dangerous “swell.” A low water level at low boiler 
ratings provides room for steam expansion with increased 
rating, decreasing the liability of moisture carry over, 
while a high water level at high boiler ratings provides 
protection against a sudden loss of load, with consequent 
shrinkage of water volume. 

“The adjustment maintaining a substantially constant 
water level in the drum at all times is usually desirable 
in the case of extremely high pressure boilers, in the 
operation of which the ‘swell’ complication is not % 
marked. Under the very heavy pressures to which the 
boiler contents, steam and water, are subjected, pressures 
of 1,200 pounds per square inch or more, the specific 
volume of the steam approaches more nearly that of the 
water and the ‘swell’ becomes negligible. 


Electrical Transmission Operation 


“The electrical transmission used as the connection be 
tween the flow meters mounted on the boiler panel board, 
the primary source of control, and the feed water regt- 
lating valve embraces a torque applifier, controlled by the 
movement of the connecting linkage between the three 
control elements, and functions to adjust the opening 0! 
the feed water control valve to a rate of flow proportional 
to the requirements for feed water. The actuating motor, 
mounted on the flow regulating valve in the feed water 
line, follows accurately the variations in demand for feed 
water and in doing so moves a pilot valve in the flow regu- 
lating valve from its neutral position. This shifting o! 
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the pilot valve serves to apply oil pressure to the proper 
jjde of the operating piston, opening or closing the valve 
so as to secure the required rate of flow. As the actuating 

‘ston moves, the pilot valve is returned to its neutral 

sition and the flow regulating valve is held as adjusted 
until further modifications in rate of feed are necessary. 

“The hydraulic feed water control valve is provided 
with its own motor driven oil pumping unit, mounted 
directly on the valve, so forming a self-contained unit. 
This eliminates the necessity of extensive oil piping and 
the possibility of undesirable oil leakage. 

“While boilers operating at pressures of upward of 1,200 
pounds per square inch do not seem to be greatly troubled 
with water level variations, occasioned by fluctuations in 
rate of steaming, the small drum volumes with which these 
ultra-modern steam generators are provided necessitate 
very sensitive and rapid feed water control. Further- 
more, the increased amount of power required to operate 
high pressure feed control valves and the decrease in sen- 
sitivity of ordinary level indications methods with an in- 
crease in boiler pressure requires an amplification of power 
between the level indicators and the feed control valve. 
The hydraulic system of feed water regulation described 
meets these requirements admirably, providing a positive 
control that responds quickly and accurately to small as 
well as to large changes in feed requirements. Sufficient 
power is always available for the operation of the control 
valve. 

“A valve position indicator may also be placed on the 
operating panel board, below the motors, so that the 
operator may know the exact position of the feed water 
control valve at any instant. A hand control, operating 
independently of the automatic control, can readily be in- 
corporated as well. This only entails the operation of a 
switch, after which the control valve may be positioned 
manually as desired, through the use of a knob on the 
valve position indicator.” 


Thermo-Hydraulic Feed Water Level Control 


The fact that the volume of a given weight of steam 
is much greater than the volume of water from which 
it is generated is made use of very successfully in a type 
of thermo-hydraulic control installed late in 1929 by the 
Eaton-Dikeman Company of Lee, Mass., for the auto- 
matic regulation of the feed water supply to a 407 horse- 
power, water-tube, boiler. The result in this particular 
application has been a saving of from 16,000 to 20,000 
pounds of steam per day, despite the very variable load 
conditions existing at the plant. 

A generator unit, consisting essentially of two tubes, one 
within the other, is installed so as to straddle the normal 
water line of the boiler. The outer tube of this generator 
is provided with fins for the rapid dispersal of heat, 
while the inner tube is so connected to the boiler drum 
that its inner end is above and its outer end below the 
boiler water line. This arrangement subjects the inner 
tube, which contains both steam and water (see diagram- 
matic layout), to boiler pressure. 

A closed system is formed by the annular space be- 
tween the inner and outer tubes of this simple generator 
and the metal sylphon of the regulating valve in the feed 
water line by connecting copper tubing. This system is 
filled with water when the regulating valve is closed and 
the sylphon contracted, but when the regulator is in oper- 
ation the steam in the upper portion of the inner generator 
tube causes some of the water in the outer tube of the 
generator, in the annular space connected with the sylphon 
of the regulating valve, to be converted into steam. A 
common water level is thus created in both inner and outer 
generator tubes, conforming to the boiler water level, and 
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as the steam in the outer generator tube occupies more 
space than the water from which it was formed an in- 
crease in pressure results and drives the displaced water 
into the sylphon, expanding the metal bellows and com- 
pressing the regulating valve spring a proportional amount. 
In this manner, the opening of the regulating valve is auto- 
matically and sensitively controlled so as to maintain a 
substantially constant water level in the boiler, a slight 
variation in water level producing a sufficiently marked 
variation in the pressure on the regulating valve spring to 
effect a sensitive adjustment of feed water supply. That 
is, the rate of boiler feed is kept in balance with the 
rate of steam flow from the boiler, whether the boiler is 
operating at high or low ratings. 

While this method of feed water regulation does not 
differ greatly from others previously featured in these 
columns, the saving of four or five million pounds of 
steam annularly is decidedly noteworthy and speaks vol- 
umes for automatic feed water regulation in general. The 
saving represents a very substantial reduction in fuel con- 
sumption and provides a handsome annual return upon the 
investment entailed for the modern method of keeping the 
boiler supplied with water. 

Prior to the installation of this thermo-hydraulic con- 
trol, high water in the boiler was avoided for the most 
part, the pump being approximately 100 feet from the 
boiler, by opening the blow-off, rather than by an attempt 
to adjust the boiler pump speed. Since the automatic 
feed water control has been in service, however, there has 
been no tendency for the water level to swing, valuable 
heat has not been wasted in unnecessary blow-downs, and 
it has been much easier to maintain steam pressure. 

(To be continued) 


Principles of Patent Law 


Principles of Patent Law for the chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries by Anthony W. Deller has recently been 
published by the Chemical Catalog Company of New York. 

In consideration of the interest of members of the 
Technical Association it will be reviewed in this issue. 
The author is a member of the New York Bar, the Patent 
Bar and is a chemical engineer. An inspection of the table 
of contents reveals the thoroughness with which Mr. Deller 
has prepared his book. Some of the subjects covered in- 
clude classes of patentable inventions, persons entitled 
to letter patent, remedy of defective patents, form and 
construction of patents, infringement suits, commercial 
phases of foreign patent details. 

The work also includes an excellent bibliography giving 
the sources of patent law such as textbooks, digests, re- 
ports, citations, compilations on special subjects and hand- 
books. A list of the libraries where these references may 
be found is appended. Throughout the book the state- 
ments made are profusely illustrated by specific cases 
which make them very clear to the lay reader. 

In the foreword L. H. Baekeland states that mechanical 
inventions are relatively easy to understand, but chemical 
patents require considerable scientific knowledge. The 
average research chemist is astonishingly uninformed as to 
what can be or should be patented and how. On the 
other hand, able patent attorneys, well versed in mechan- 
ical subjects, are not necessarily conversant with intricate 
chemical inventions. The same remarks hold true for 
patent litigation, where some times millions, or even the 
existence of industrial concerns are involved. 

Principles of Patent Law, a book of 483 pages, well 
illustrated, may be obtained from the book department of 
the’ Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry at $6.00 per copy plus postage. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bu- 
reau, with headquarters at 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, was a Washington, D. C., visitor last week. 

* * x 

B. T. McBain, pulp and paper specialist, of Portland, 
Ore., is in town. He is making his headquarters at the 
Hotel Dixie, New York. 

2k * * 

Major Paper Corporation, of 259 West 10th street, has 
just issued an artistic and elaborate new descriptive price 
schedule of the quality papers distributed by that organi- 
zation. 

i a 

Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Import Committee 
of the American Paper Industry, with headquarters at 15 
William street, New York, spent several days in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week. 


* * * 


W. S. Brown Paper Products Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York, with 
a capital stock of $20,000. W. L. Greenfogel, of 122 East 
42nd street, is the attorney. 

K K * 

Gummed Tape and Devices Company announces its re- 
moval to the Bush Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
whereby it will avail itself of 100 per cent additional space 
facilities for its’ general offices, warehousing, service and 
shipping departments. The telephone number is Sunset 
6-5967. 

* * x 

James Flett, leading Chicago paper stock dealer, has 
opened an office at 415 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in charge of Daniel J. Solomon, who will take care 
of the eastern sales and purchases of the organization. The 
telephone number is Evergreen 9-4030. 

* * x 

The current issue of Fraser’s Paper Guide, published by 
Fraser Paper, Ltd., 230 Park Avenue, New York, contains 
a wealth of valuable information, including a reproduction 
of Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, printed on Fraser 
Bond. 


* 2K * 


The regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry was held at George’s Restaurant, New York, on 
Tuesday. Events of the recent Convention Week were 
freely discussed, including policies adopted or confirmed 
for various grades of paper at that time. 

* * * 

With the idea in mind of giving the New York paper 
merchants better service, Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company has moved its New York office to 22 East 40th 
street. Robert E. Estes, who is in charge of this office, 
feels that with the added facilities, Standard can not only 
increase its business, but be of greater service to the New 
York paper trade. Complete lin eof samples of Standard 
Blotting, Laid Mimeograph, Unwatermarked Bond and 
Ledger, as well as James River Index, are now available 
at the new address. The telephone numbers are Caledonia 
5-9547 and 9348. 

x * * 

The Third Conference of the Technical Experts in the 
Printing Industry is to be held in the building of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
street, New York, on March 14 and 15, and will attract 
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many representatives of the paper industry. O; 


the after- 
noon of Tuesday, March 15, W. G. MacNaughion, aa 
manufacturing department of the Internation] Paper 
Company, former secretary of the Technical Association 
of the Paper Industry, and former engineer of te News 
Print Service Bureau, will give an address on ondition 
of Paper as it Affects Printing.” A discussion :!) folloy 
in which B. W. Scribner, chief of the Paper Secticn of the 
Bureau of Standards; Miss Helen U. Kiely, chies chemist 
of the American Writing Paper Company, and others, wil] 
take part. 
Linweave Association Meets 
The Linweave Association, distributors of L weave 


papers, envelopes to match, held their annual mee ing on 
February 13 at the W aldorf- Astoria in New York City. 
The same men who held office in 1931 were re-elected for 
the present year: President, J. W. Zimmerman, The 
Standard Paper Company, Cincinnati: vice-president, W, 
Noble Gillett, Chicago Paper Company, Chicago: secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. H. Brewer, Storrs & Bement Company, 
Boston. 

There was one change in the Executive Committee. Ed- 
ward P. Magel, the Crescent Pa aper Company, Indianapo- 
= replaced Thomas C. F'rice, the Barton, Duer & Koch 


Almost all of F the association membership iaass were 
represented and those attending the meeting from these 
houses were guests of the United States Envelope Com- 
pany at luncheon. After the luncheon President Zimmer- 
man, of the association, turned the meeting over to E. V. 
Johnson, general manager of the United States Envelope 
Company. Mr. Johnson welcomed the members, as did 
Willard Swift, president of the United States Envelope 
Company, and then turned the meeting over to Fred A, 
Williams, Linweave manager. 

After a discussion of the accomplishments during 1931, 
the Linweave sales cup was presented to the Seaman- 
Patrick Paper Company, of Detroit, Mich., for the larg- 
est percentage of sales increase. The balance of the after- 
noon and evening meeting was devoted to the sales and 
promotional plans for this year. 

Mr. Williams stated that the promotional program for 
1932 would be the most comprehensive and well-rounded 
effort that Linweave has ever produced. He promised that 
the distribution of the Linweave Limited Editions would 
be continued. 

E. Craig Greiner, of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., presented 
the Linweave Wedding line advertising and announced 
that several new types of selling plans would be offered to 
the engraving and printing trade. Particular stress was 
laid upon the fact that Linweave promotional plans were 
built so they could be used by the retail merchants in the 
printing and engraving field. 

A movie was shown of the control offices functioning 
for the Linweave Association, the laboratories responsible 
for the creation and control of manufacture on all Lin- 
weave papers and of the inspection departments which 
keep these papers and converted items, wedding and envel- 
ope-to-match printing papers, up to the standard of excel- 
lence always maintained by Linweave. 

Mr. Williams presented a new member of the Linweave 
line—a rag content letter-head which is called “Linweave 
Fine Letter”—a paper of exceptional merit and beauty. 
This will be priced in the lower group of fine letter-head 
papers. After being accepted by the association it was 
announced that this would be ready for distribution around 
the middle of March. 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WATER REMOVAL 


Evaluate your felts by performance as well 
as cost per ton. 


TENAX felts are scientifically designed and 
tested for maximum water removal consist- 
ent with Finish and Low Cost. 


Rate your felts by water removal and Finish 
consistent with low cost per ton. 


TENAX will give you all. 
NON-USERS ARE THE LOSERS 


LockKprortT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


LAND OLAKES 


a, a - High quality Casein made under strict laboratory control. Excellent 
LANDOLAKES solubility. m+ sre viscosity. Write for sample and quotations. 


LAND O' LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York City - Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Syracuse 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


SUMMARY 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


ee ee eee iF 
SEE DRE ccvcsccccensscaserese 13 bls., 30 es. 
PS Sc1kvsenkscnnd sant eeeeag 2 cs. 
SS are 
Printing paper .......... 85 rolls, 37 bls., 174 cs. 
Wrapping PAPE ........ss0ss.cce0s 11 rolls, 37 cs. 
i <. cis cans se see ouaewe 68 rolls, 3 cs. 
EE a6 cnn 650060 0d 55605606 See Ue ee Ok 


Cover paper 
DE ttt cc ek benseedteewenkh sense 
Surface coated paper 
Metal coated paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Coated paper 
rrr rer re 
Oe ee ee en 
Decalcomania paper 
Tissue paper 
Transfer paper 
Writing paper 
Stencil paper 
Paper board 
on ee SU Gee eet ie 5 
Miscellaneous paper E 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

Champagne Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, Havre, 

Standard Products Corp., De Grasse, 
cs. 

American Tobacco Co., 


253 cs. 
Havre, 99 


De Grasse, Havre, 300 


cs. 

Champagne Paper Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 99 
cs. 

Max Speigel & Son, Hamburg, 

American Tobacco Co., 
450 cs. 

Suarez & Crespo, Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 2 cs. 

De oo Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Na- 
zaire, 1130 c 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Waukegan, 


cs. 
WALL PAPER 

Bendix Paper Co., Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 22 cs. 
: — Service Corp., American Banker, London, 
Irving Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
F. A. Binder, Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 bls. 
S. Stern Stiner, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 bls. 
Weiss Forwarding Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 


J. E. Bernard & Co., Hamburg, Homburg, 1 bl. 
PAPER HANGING 
Whiting & Patterson Co. id bs 
Southampton, 1 cs. 
S. Stern Stiner, De Grasse. Havre, 1 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Com’! Nat'l Bank & Trust Co., Hull, 
42 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Chickasaw, Kotka, 762 rolls. 
, Chickasaw, Kotka, 383 rolls. 
Lunham & Reeve, Lagaholm, Kotka, 
, Tonsbergfjord, Oslo, 22 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Murla, Bremen, 389 rolls. 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
347 rolls. 


Hamburg, 5 cs. 
Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 


Havre, 1 


bl. 


Mauretania, 


Lepanto, 


124 rolls. 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Ham- 
burg, 262 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Pr. Roosevelt, 
Hamburg, 156 rolls. 
. Bergensfjord, Oslo, 337 rolls. 
NTING PAPER 
P. Puttman. E. Francqui, Antwerp, 5 cs. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., E. Francqui, Antwerp, 
cs. 
E. Francqui, Antwerp, 2 
Keutta & Esser Co., Ohio ieee, ‘Hamburg, 19 
Tolis 
Japan Paper Co., Aurania, London, 1 cs. 
» Chickasaw, Kotka, 66 rolls, 37 bls. 


, Athenia, Glasgow, 33 cs. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 

120 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., 


Lagaholm, Kotka, 


Sacandaga, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


WRAPPING 


Standard Products Corp., 


PAPER 
Westernland, Antwerp, 
36 cs., 11 rolls. 
Jenkins Bros., Athenia, Glasgow, 1 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Ohio Maru, Hamburg, 68 


rolls. 
Keuffel & Esser Co.. Aurania. London, 3 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Aurania, London, 
6 cs. 


C. Schleicher & Schull Co., 
Ilpmburg, 8 cs. 
~ Fougera & Co., 


American Shipper, 


Mauretania, Southampton, 


46 
H. "Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Mauretania, South- 
ampton, 29 cs., 58 bls. 
A. Giese & Son Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
VER PAPER 


International r 4 g Co., Hamburg, 


cs. 
NOTE BOOKS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Gevaert Co. of America, E. Francqui, 
26 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Westernland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 


Hamburg, 3 
Antwerp, 


cs. 

Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 
METAL COATED PAPER 

K. Pauli Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 18 cs. 

K. Pauli Co., Europa, Bremen, 4 cs. 

K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 67 cs. 

Taub Hummell & Schnall, Hamburg, Hamburg, 


cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping re Murla, eguenn, 32 cs. 
TED PAPI 

Happel & A a Md sey 
PHOTO PAPER 
Mauretania, Southampton, 4 cs. 
MARBLE PAPER 

W. G. Berger, Westernland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 

DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 11 
>s. (duplex). 
C. W. Sellers, Europa, Bremen, 3 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, rabere, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 
Singer Manfg. Co., Pr. Jackson, Yokohama, 
TRANSFER PAPER 

Rohner Gehrig & Co., Europa, Bremen, 12 cs. 
Fuchs & Lang Manfg Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Ham- 


burg, 5 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Stern Bros., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 
S. Bienfang, Waukegan, Havre, 2 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
G. E. Mitchell, Europa, Bremen, 1 cs. 
PAPER BOARD 


Colmar Paper Corp., Westernland, 


cs. 
CARD BOARD 


of America, Westernland, 


cs. 


to 


Hamburg, 7 cs. 


J. J. Gavin, 


A 


l cs 
7 cs. 


Antwerp, 10 


_ aert Co. Antwerp. 
? 


7 Coty Inc., De Grasse, Havre, 16 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Davies Turner & Co., Mauretania, Southamp- 
ton, 6 cs. E 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Mauretania, South- 


ampton, 1 cs. 
Picciotto. Mauretania, Southampton, 3 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., De Grasse, Havre, 3 cs. 
——, Murla, Bremen, 7 cs 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 
bls. 
joven Paper Co., 


Murla, Bremen, 50 


Sacandaga, 


Rotterdam, 2 cs. 
. Voorhees, Pr. Jackson. Yokohama, 5 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ET 
Chase National Bank, W esternland, Antwerp, 


145 bls. paper paste. 
D. M. Hicks, Inc., 
bls. paper paste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bagging. 


Westernland, Antwerp, 35 


Sarcoxie, Havre, 36 bls. 


60th YEAR 


The Barrett Co., Exchester, Barcelona, 439 bls, 
old jute. t . 
J. Cohen & Son, Baltic, Liverpool, 20 bis, 


paper stock. 
Bank of N. Y. & 
54 bls. paper stock. 
C. Nelson, Athenia, Glasgow, 42 bls. rags. 
American Express Co., American Banker, Lon. 
don, 57 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
deaux, 18 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
Nazaire, 382 bls. rags. 


Trust Co., Athenia, Glasgow, 


Indep. Hall, Bor. 
Indep. Hall, St, 


1. Keller Co. Inc., Coahoma County, —-, 
107 bls. bagging. 
GLUE STOCK 
——, E, Francaui. Antwerp, 108 bls. 
HIDE GLUE 


——, Hamburg, Hamburg, 40 bags. 
CASEIN 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 60 
bags. 


WOOD PULP 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kersten Miles, 


Sundsvall. 6550 bls. sulphite, 1269 tons. 
<ersten Miles, Sundsvall, 2000 bls. chemi- 
cal pulp, 406 tons. 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Ohio Maru, 
Hamburg, 385 bls. wood pulp, 77 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Kotka, 26 


bls. mechanical pulp, 52 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Chickasaw, Kotka, 1828 
bls. sulphite, 361 tons; 267 bls. sulphate, 53 tons. 
Lagerloef Tradine Co... Lagaholm, Kotia, 354 
bls. sulphate; 652 bls. sulph ite. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Rauma, 1823 
bls. sulphite; 545 bls. mechanical pulp. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Tonsbergfiord, 
Tofte, 150 bls. sulphite, 25 tons 
J. Anderson & Co., Tonsberegfjord, 
bls. sulphite, 575 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, 
1240 bls. wood pulp, 256 tons. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
600 bls. sulphite. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
bls. chemical pulp. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
wood pulp. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Trading Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 233 


WOOD FLOUR 

B. L. Soberski, Tonsbergfjord, 
3000 bags, 204000 ks. 
. Tonsberfjord, 


Oslo, 2834 
Hamburg, 
Bergensfjord, Oslo, 


Bergensfjord, Oslo, 150 


Argosy, ——, 2250 bls. 


Lagerloef 


1S. 
Frederickstad, 


~ Frederickstad, 400 bags, 
25400 ks. 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., 
Frederickstad, 400 bags, 20240 ks. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Kersten Miles, 
hamn, 2250 bls. sulphate, 457 tons. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kersten Miles, 
Sundsvall, 1875 bls. sulphite, 381 tons; 1800 bls. 
sulphate, 304 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore Inc., 
Sundsvall, 197 rolls news print. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Exchester, ——, 
rags 

Phila. 
bls. rags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Kotka, 1369 
bls. wood pulp boards, 148 tons; 2000 bls. mechan- 
ical pulp, 400 tons. y 

, Chickasaw, Kotka, 159 rolls news print. 

Castle & Overton Inc., Chickasaw, Kotka, 2989 
bls. sulphite, 596 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Helsingtors, 
520 bls. mechanical pulp, 104 tons. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Tatsuno Maru, Kobe, 
50 bls. wipers 

Hofiman ion Mills, 


bls. wipers. 


Tonsbergfjord, 


Soder- 


Kersten Miles, 
144 bls. 


National Bank, Exchester, Barcelona, 31 


Tatsuno Maru, Osaka, 60 


(Continued on page 48) 
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r, Lon. 
ll, Bor. 
all, St. 


urg, 60 


Miles, 
chemi- 
Maru, 
xa, 260 
a, 1828 
3 tons, 
a, 334 
a, 1823 
‘gfjord, 
», 2834 
mburg, 
, Oslo, 
lo, 150 


50 bls, 


32 
Soder- 


Miles, 
10 bls. 


Miles, 
4 bls 
na, 31 


, 1369 
echan- 


print. 
2989 


igtors, 
Kobe, 


ca, 60 
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NEW POTDEVIN Prntinc 


SPECIALTY BAG MACHINERY 


(Model 290) 2-Color Printing Flat and Square 
40 Other Models 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, << 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: indsor 1700-1701-1702 


WHAT IS A TRADE MARK? 


When you see our 


on a barrel of COLOR 
it means QUALITY 


We take pride in seeing that 
goods are properly manufac- 
tured and tested before ship- 
ping. No Complaints on Colors. 
If you are not using them, give 
us a trial. 

Prompt deliveries made from 
stocks in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HELLER & MERZ CORPORATION 
286 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston 146 W. Kinzie St. South St. & 
35 Hartford St. Delaware Ave. 
Springfield, Mass. 
40 Albert St. 


Factory—-NEWARK, N. J. 


Positive Jordan Filling 


STOP 


Old man Bahr says: 


In order to meet the keen competition 
existing in the mills of today, use the 
Bahr Positive Improved Jordan Filling to 
prepare your stock “for capacity”, the 
lowest first cost, and longest life of 
service. 


Manufactured by THE BAHR 


BROTHERS’ MFG. CO., 
MARION, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Trade Mark Cable Address 
POSITIVE POSITIVE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Western Union Code 


Bahr Centrifugal Refiner 


Ruitt for belt drive. or direct connected. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continuad from page 46) 


E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Indep. Hall, ——, 37 bls. 


ags. f ‘ 
Castle & Overton Inc., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 
112 bls. rags. ? a ah 

P. Berlowitz, Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 140 bls. 


1 


rags. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Waukegan, Dun- 
kirk, 43 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 95 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Ala, , 103 bls. rags. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Scheldelijn, ——, 2500 
bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., Kersten Miles, 
Sundsvall, 1500 bls. chemical pulp, 304 tons; 1800 
bls. sulphite, 304 tons. 

Castle & Overton Inc., Lagaholm, Kotka, 1136 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 4149 
bls. sulphate; 1762 bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Rauma, 5748 
bls. sulphite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., Kersten Miles, 
Sundsvall, 1500 bls. sulphite, 304 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore Inc., Kersten 
Sundsvall, 939 rolls news print. 

lst National Bank of Boston, 
785 rolls news print. 

International Purchasing Co., Lepanto, Hull, 159 


Miles, 
Hull, 


Lepanto, 


Stone & Downer, Lagaholm, Kotka, 247 rolls 
news print. 

Castle & Overton Inc., Lagaholm, Kotka, 2536 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Kotka, 1484 
bls. sulphite; 2700 bls. sulphate. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Lagaholm, Rauma, 290 
bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Kersten Miles, Soderhamn, 
1000 bls. mechanical pulp, 203 tons. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., Kersten Miles, 
Sundsvall, 9750 bls. sulphite, 1828 tons; 4200 bls. 
sulphate, 712 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Kersten Miles, 
2125 bls. wood pulp, 431 tons. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 193 bls. 
rags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Helsingfors, 
1170 bls. mechanical pulp, 234 tons. 

. Sarcoxie Havre, 56 bls. rags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Kotka, 1625 
bls. mechanical pulp, 325 tons, 

Irving Trust Co., Chickasaw, Kotka, 2787 bls. 
sulphate, 464 tons. 

astle & Overton Inc., Chickasaw, Kotka, 7873 
bls. sulphite, 1571 tons. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre Inc., Murla, Ham- 
burg, 1541 bls. wood pulp. 

Union Trust Co., Murla, Hamburg, 23 bls. rags. 

Jay Madden Corp., Murla, Hamburg, 97 rolls 
news print. 

Irving Trust Co., 
wood pulp. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 
265 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 


Murla, Hamburg, 965 bls. 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Argentino, ——, 7375 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Eschersheim, — 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Etna, 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Gonzenheim, ——, 4759 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Elza Menzell, —, 
10270 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Scheldelijn, ——, 5759 
bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


~, 500 
» 6625 bls, 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


Stora Kopparberg Corp., Murla, 
rolls news print. 

W. M. Stone, Murla, Hamburg, 64 rolls news 
print. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1932 


W. Schade & Co., Murla, Hamburg, 
news print. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 


Bremen, 48 


113 bls, 


1932 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Murla, Bremen, 
150 bls. sulphite. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Murla, Bremen, 303 
rolls news print. 

——, Murla, Hamburg, 45 bls. paper. 


coils old rope; 105 bls. yarn. 150 bls. rags. 


_Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Murla, Hamburg, 
150 bls. wood pulp. 


New Columbia Caustic Soda Booklet 

Columbia Alkali Corporation, of the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, has published a new booklet describing the 
advantages and methods of handling incident to the use 
of Columbia Liquid Caustic Soda. The booklet contains a 
chart showing the potential savings possible through the 
use of the liquid form and many other interesting graphs 
and tables. 


Better Demand in Indianapolis 

InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 29, 1932—Some slight 
improvement is seen in the paper demand here, though the 
volume is far below what it should be. Kraft and bags 
seem well placed. Prices are firm and there has been some 
increase in buying. ‘News print is sluggish and there 
seems little hope for improvement until business condi- 
tions are more stable. In fact newspaper publishers are 
complaining bitterly because of lack of business.. The 
two afternoon papers here have just made a general cut 
in salaries of ten per cent in all but the mechanical de- 
partments. The printers and other organized mechanical 
departments now are negotiating a new wage scale, the 
printers asking an increase and the publishers demanding 
a cut. 

Manufacturers of summer specialties are beginning to 
take an interest in the market. Production still is cur- 
tailed, but the manufacturers realize that stocks are low 
in retail stores and the coming of warm weather will 
mean an almost instant increase in demand. 

The ‘local paper stock market is in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Warehouses are full and it takes an enormous vol- 
ume to realize any profit. Mills are buying only in small 
quantities and prices are the lowest in years. 

Some slight increase was seen this week in the building 


paper field. There will be quite a bit of repair work this 
spring and some of it already has been started. 

The corrugated paper mills in this state are working 
about three days a week and most of them have kept their 
iorces together by using a part time schedule. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 


3osToN, Mass., February 29, 1932—Carter Rice & Co., 
Corp., are issuing this week correction pages for inser- 
tion in their customers’ looseleaf price-lists, covering all 
of the adjustments in price that have been made by the 
fine or rag paper manufacturers during the last two 
months. 

Carter Rice & Co., Corp., in conjunction with Arnold- 
Roberts Company, have just taken on two new lines, made 
by the Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, 
Mass., in the low-priced field. These lines are Broad- 
casted Text, a book paper, carried in both light and heavy 
weight in an attractive group of colors, and Highway 
Cover, also in light and heavy weights, in various colors. 

Another line which the Carter Rice company is han- 
dling is Dickinson Offset, manufactured by the American 
Writing Paper Company. This paper is made particularly 
to meet a demand for an offset paper for printing proc- 
esses, such as water color, letter press and photo-gravure. 
The Boston distributors are putting representative stocks 
in their warehouses and expect to send out sample books 
and announcements shortly. 

Henry L. Goodman is putting on the market in the New 
England territory a new line, manufactured by the Royal 
Card and Paper Company, New York City, viz., decorated 
folding box boards, and also decorated flint and plate 
papers for box boards. 
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Glens Falls Machine Works 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Co. 
1ser- 


Manufacturers of 


‘3 IMPROVED ROGERS AND SPECIAL WET 
ba MACHINES 
” STANDARD WET MACHINES 

‘Id. 
nade GLENS FALLS ROLLING ACTION FLAT 
— SCREEN 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS = 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 


Music Paper, Index Bristol, Post Card 
and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 
KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TI MACHINE SEMI-STEEL 
SECTIONAL BURRS 


Manufactured 
in 
3, 4, 5,6 
and 7 
cuts per 
inch. 


SHARP 


STRONG 


TOUGH 


3” Diam. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS '2 SIZE 
r——_~*e7—_” 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


PROVED CALENDER 
Wan flexible blades, Universal Ad- DOCTORS 
justment and Control, Patented 
WINDER 
for PR to ny V A L V E S 
AND OTHER PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


WARREN IMPROVED 
DOUBLE DRUM— 


ae 
MANUFACTURED BY 
TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
SEND FOR BULLETINS—ASK FOR PRICES. 
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i Teer 
YOMARKET REVIEW- 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TravE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1932 


Trading in the local paper market was only moderately 
active during the past week. Inquiries for the various 
grades, however, are fairly numerous, some of which 
should materialize into good orders. Sales forces of the 
leading paper houses are conducting a strenuous campaign 
for business. The price situation is steadier than for some 
time past. 

News print production is being maintained in sufficient 
volume to take care of current requirements, although the 
output is below that of the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments against contract are going forward to the pub- 
lishers in fairly satisfactory volume. The price situation is 
practically unaltered. 

Some improvement was noticed in the paper board 
market. Demand for box board is more lively and firmer 
prices have been reported. The fine paper market is also 
exhibiting a stronger undertone, while tissues are moving 
more freely. The coarse paper market continues fairly ac- 
tive and kraft wrapping paper quotations are holding up 
well. 

Mechanical Pulp 


No radical changes were reported in the ground wood 
market. While the prevailing demand is somewhat re- 
stricted, offerings are not excessive, due to curtailed out- 
put in North America and abroad, and the industry is con- 
sidered in a fairly sound statistical position. Prices are 
holding to schedule, in most instances. 


Chemical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market, due to 
some extent to reports of strikes in several of the im- 
portant pulp mills in Sweden. No. 1 strong unbleached 
sulphite continues firm at from $1.50 to $1.75, on dock, 
Atlantic ports. There are a number of inquiries around for 
the various grades, and the outlook is fairly encouraging. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market continues dull. Demand for both 
domestic and imported old manila rope is restricted. Small 
mixed rope is fairly steady. Old rope quotations are prac- 
tically unaltered. The position of the bagging market is 
little changed. Although roofing bagging is in slightly bet- 
ter request, scrap and gunny continue quiet. 

Rags 

Paper mill interest in the domestic rag market is show- 
ing signs of revival. Some of the grades of cotton rags 
are in better demand. Roofing stock is arousing more in- 
terest than of late and prices are steadier. Conditions in 
the imported rag market are practically unchanged. Prices 
are still affected by the uncertainty of foreign exchange. 

Waste Paper 


The lower grades of waste paper are in more persistent 


demand from the board mills. Offerings of No. 1 mixej 
paper and strictly folded news are limited and efforts are 
being made by the dealers to obtain more satisfactory, 
prices. The better grades of waste paper continue steady 
Book stock is in seasonal request. ‘ 
Twine 

The position of the local twine market is practically yp. 
changed. Although the prevailing demand is listless, hoy. 
ever, more lively trading is anticipated in some quarters 
with the approach of Easter. Prices are generally holding 
to previously quoted levels, despite keen competition for 
desirable orders. 


St. Regis Reports Improvement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Osweco, N. Y., February 29, 1932.—Officials of the St, 
Regis Paper Company report considerable improvement jn 
business conditions with the result that better operating 
schedules have been placed in effect in a number of 
branches in Northern New York. Full time operations 
were resumed at the Deferiet mill early this week follow- 
ing a shutdown and it is expected that there will be m 
further interruptions for some time. It was also announced 
that the plant of the Taggart Paper and Bag Corporation, 
a subsidiary, at Herrings, had been running on full tim 
for the past month with the majority of workers being 
steadily employed. 

About 200 hands returned to work at the Deferiet mil 
which is the principal industry of that village. The mill 
closed before the holidays and operated on part time 
schedules for a few weeks after it reopened. It is als 
indicated that activities at the Taggart bag plant in this 
city would be increased in the near future. The plant ha 
been running on reduced schedules for some time despite 
the fact that the Taggart branch at Watertown has beet 
maintaining full time. 

The return to full time at the Deferiet plant was due to 
the heavy drain on supplies in warehouses through recet! 
orders, according to official announcement. Officials of 
the company have been in this section for several weeks 
during which an inspection of the various branches Was 
made with a view towards increasing operations. Goo! 
business is anticipated for the next few months and it 
expected that the Carthage branch will be running on 4 
substantial basis in the near future. 


Howard Paper Co. Issues New Portfolio 


The Howard Paper Company, of Urbana, Ohio, has just 
issued a new portfolio containing a generous varicty 0 
letter-heads on Howard Bond. It is interesting to note the 
keen desire in industrial circles for the use of attractive 
letter-heads. For instance, the portfolio contains twelvt 
different letter-heads, used by one concern, reaching dliffer- 
ent markets, and shows that more attention is being paid 
attractiveness than price. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave JourNat, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1932 


BLANC FIXE.—Business in the blanc fixe market is 
moderately active. The contract movement is seasonal. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, while 
the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for 
powder is fairly persistent: Supplies are moving into con- 
sumption in good volume. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.75 to $2 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues quiet. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 7 cents and finely ground 
at 7% cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is 
selling at 8% cents and finely ground at 9% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Some improvement is developing in 
the caustic soda market. Prices are steady. Solid caustic 
soda is quoted at $2.50 to $2.55; while the flake and the 
ground are selling at $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds, i 
large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting a 
fairly strong undertone. Prices are holding to schedule. 
Imported china clay is quoted at from $11 to $13 per ton; 
while domestic paper making clay is selling at from $7 
to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Demand for chlorine is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Shipments against contract are going forward in 
good volume. Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine is 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is exhibiting a firmer trend. 
The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $3.90 to $4.10 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at works. Wood rosin is selling at $3.75 per 280 pounds, 
in barrels, on dock. 

SALT CAKE.—Trading in the salt cake market is light 
at present. Prices are unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $15 to $16; chrome salt cake at from $12 to $13 per 
ton, in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake is selling at 
from $14 to $15 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The position of the soda ash market is 
practically unchanged. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, 
per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1; in bags, $1.25; 
and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the 
starch market was along routine lines. Prices are holding 
to previously quoted levels. Special paper making starch 
is selling at $2.54, in bags; and at $2.81 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—tThe sulphate of alu- 
mina market is fairly active. Contract shipments are mov- 
ing with regularity. Commercial grades are quoted at 
from $1.25 to $1.40; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 
to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Conditions in the talc market are little changed. 
Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. Domestic 
talc is selling at from $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, at mine. 
Imported talc is selling at from $18 to $22 per ton, in bags, 
ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Pa 
(F. o. re ra 


SPEND: ccxianeacens @ 38.00 
DEE « a60nccwerenn's $00 @53.25 
Te 6.00 @12.00 
Writings— : 
Extra Superfine ... 6.50 @15.00 
SUMSTENS ..0ccccce 6.25 @14.75 
Tub sized ........ 4.50 @ 7.00 
Engine sized ..... 3.00 @ 5.00 
Book, Cased— 
Bs ME ws Kcccccwece 5.25 @ — 
ennaek ens sas 3.75 @ 5.00 
Coated ‘and Enamel 6.25 @ 9.75 
Lithograph ....... 6.75 @11.25 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1...... 5 @ .70 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 

ES Gichnckae hy 65 @ .70 
OO ee 70 @ .90 
White No. 2...... 50 @ .60 

ME Gyswaetssers 65 @ .70 
Manila sananeeeeee 55 @ .60 
Manila— 
on: OBR conten 9.00 @ 9.25 
Se) aaa 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood....... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.50 @ 4.00 
DMOENETS cccccceces 3.37%@ — 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre....... 4.25 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre....... 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus.... 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings ........- .00 @ 3.00 
Card Middies ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
Ne ‘ ae eae 0oxe — 
Vaenies 1uZe — 
Bleached, basis 20 
wats inibes bisi fai 14%e — 
* (Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 
Roll, contract...... 5300 @ — 
Rolls, ee 53.00 @ — 
NO eae 58.00 @ — 
Side _ mE paetoncen 38.00 @42.00 
Kraft— 
No. 1 pomentie. « 4.75 @ 6.00 
No. 2 Domestic. 3.25 @ 4.00 
I wseenceee 3.25 @ 4.00 
Imported ........ 3.50 @ 4.30 
Boards—per ton— 

24.00 @27.50 
ED 666 ines 34.50 @45.00 
CO rr 24.00 @27.50 
Binders’ Boards...62.00 @70.00 
Standard 85 Test 

EMD: .ssdachsae 32.50 @37.50 

Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip..32.50 @37.50 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 

De scasaesvanee 22.00 @24.00 
Dry ......e0+.++22.00 @24.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic...... 20.00 @28.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite “epee ted) — 


Bleached ......... .00 @ 3.00 
Easy Bleaching ... 1.60 @ 1.75 
No. 1 strong un- 

bleached ........ @ 1.75 
Mitscherlich 

bleached ........ @ 1.75 
No. 4 rong un- 

bleached ........ 1 @ 1.50 
No. 1 ned ti @ 1.75 
No. 2 Kraft @ 1.50 

Sulphate— 

a, obeaseass @ 2.50 


35 
b. Pulp Mill) 
~~! CBoosettion 


“eae 2.00 @ 4.00 
amd Bleaching.... 1.75 @ 1.90 
SD cKenewaaase 50 @ 1.65 
Mitscherlich casei . - @ 2.55 

Kraft (Domestic). . $ 2.75 
(Delivered Paper Min 
Soda Bleached ...... e-— 


wpe cae Rags 


Rags 
(Prices to Mim ¢ o. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


ew White, No. '. 6.50 @ 7.00 
New White, No. 2. 5.50 @ 6.00 
Silesias No. 1..... 5.25 @ 5.50 
New Unbleached... 7.00 @ 7.50 
New Blue Prints.. 4.00 @ 4.50 

Soft - 3.50 @ 4.00 

Le Overall ...00. 5.00 @ 5.2 

EE EET 00 @ 3.50 
seRetwes a @ 3.00 


w 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 
SE cadsenaces 
Fisk Corset Cuttings 5, :00 

Khaki Cuttings 4.50 


Men's Corduroy .... 3.00 
New Mixed Blacks.. 3.00 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
PO sisseeee 5.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 4.25 
White, No. 2— 
ee rere 3.00 
Miscellaneous ..... .30 
St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ......0- 2.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.65 
Black Stockings..... 3.25 
Roofing Rags— 

DE occasesevcen 53 
OS eee eee 48 
ae Soa 43 
on, Se s6basvbcaces 38 
a Bk suscesn ass .33 


Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 1.40 
New Mixed Cuttings 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.40 
Light Flannelettes... 3.75 
Unbleached Cuttings. 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxfords.. 
New Light Prints... 


Old Rags 
1 White Linens. is 

2 White Linens. 

3 White Linens. 3s 

. 4 White Linens. 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
2 White Cotton. 

3 White Cotton. 

4 White Cotton. 

a Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 2.00 
German Blue Cottons 1.20 


Checks and Blues... 1.25 
Lindsay Garments... .75 
Dark Cottons ...... .70 
Old Shopperies...... 55 
New Shopperies..... .60 
French Blues........ 1.25 


®QHQQOOH 
NAUALOre 
NwBoOoOoUs 
AnXSSSous 


REE ERE NwWENwsun 
Reine ah 
SCUSUMSSOUUUUNS 


QBQBHDHOD9DHHDHHHDHHHHHHD 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 
Gunny No. 1— 
aud ob ska 1,10 
EPOUROEEE 060000600 1.15 
Wool Tares, light .. 1.00 
Wool Tares, heavy .. 1.00 
Bright Bagging .... 1.00 
Small Mixed Rope... .90 
Manila Rope— 
ER ion vdeweee 1.50 
ee eee 1.50 
New Burlap Cut.. 1.70 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2 
Domestic 


N. Y.) 


®@8 988 999888 
E 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 2.55 
Hard, white, No. 2 1.90 
_ envelope cut- 


Fist Stock— 
OMNOR 2056800 < .70 
Overissue Mag.. -70 
Solid Flat Book. -60 
Crumped No. eee 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.75 
Ledger Stock........ -& 
New B. B. Chips.... .20 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut..... 1.75 
New Cuttings..... 1.46 
Extra No. 1 old.. 1.05 
SO era ee 45 
Bogus Wrapper.. 45 
COMMOET .asiecee .25 
Old Kraft Machine— 
pressed bales.. 1.00 
News— 


No. 1 White News 1.66 


Strictly Overissue. .35 
Strictly Folded. .... 25 
No. 1 Mixed a 15 


| aE Paper. . 


® 988808 OOH882O8 O® OA 
oS 
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March 3, 1932 PAPER TRADE 


H-T 


BRAND 


The Clay of 
Uniformity 


AMERICAN MADE 


AMERICAN TRADE 


Edgar Clays are the result of more than 
fifty years experience in washing clay— 
used by leading paper mills. 


also manufacturers of 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER CLAYS 


EDGAR BROS.CO. 


59O CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


JOURNAL, 60TH YEAR 


FOR 


“Ulddddldlddddds 


INTERFOLDED TOWELS 


AN 
QR. oon?) 
INTERFOLDED 


TOILET ROLL TOILET 
Grif-Ho 
DISPENSING CABINETS 


AND 


FIXTURES 
THE STANDARD OF THE PAPER TRADE 


GRIFFITH-HOPE CO. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


MUU 


MURRAY PULPWOOD CHIPPERS 


M URRAY built the first roller bearing chipper 
ever produced, nearly 8 years ago and the first 
direct-connected chipper nearly 4 years ago—and 
improvements are being made as fast as they are 
discovered. 


Murray Chippers are ruggedly constructed for 
heavy duty and are designed to cut mill costs to a 
minimum. They save power, produce better chips 
with less sawdust and give satisfactory, trouble-free 
service. Write for descriptive literature. 


Lee eS To 


Oe ee 


Twines Fine Tube Rope— 
CF. 0. b. Mill) in oe nasa 
ieee = — PRs 
B. C., 18 basis.... .30 @ Pat e 1 Makers Twine 
Se aaa FF a: §«6— ltr 
No. 2 ey 19 @ Box. Se 2.3 obi 
NS eres 17 @ BUNS TROMD. 6000200080 
A. “Talian, 18 ‘basis 36 @ Amer. Hemp, 6..... 
Finisned Jute— Java Sisal— 
y=] 18 basis.... .18 @ No. 1 Basis...... 
Light, 18 basis.... .20 @ is MOOR «60 06 
Jute Wrapping, 3- 6 Ply— New Zealand Sisal.. 
i Sara 154@ Sisal oo Yarn— 
SEL epee: 11K%@ avcenespoce 
ie rs re rts 
4-ply 4 larger... .09%@ Manila yeas sense 
CHICAGO 
Paper Solid News ........ 
— Manila Lined Chip. “s 
(F. 0. b. — Container Lin 
Rew BeO8 sossecess @ 85 Test . 
Water Marked Sa aa... o 4 
hite Bond .. ae eee 
Stpertn Rent. 4 4 :H 
>u) ne ritin . ° 
m= : ‘7 oe xt ° 74 Old Papers 
°. ine wine: ° ° ; 
No. 3 Fine Writin 07 @ .18 CF. 0. b. Chicago) 
le ° > 4 = Shavings— 
@ .07 No. 1 Hard White. 
@ .06% No. 1 Soft White. 
e. Laser, & wratings. ° 
R Solid Books......... 
j Ps G6 scbepwndé> 
5 PE, i dass bb oe se eo 
“04 New Kraft Cuts..... 
Manila Env. Cuts.... 
“00 Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila........ 
ee News..... 


» oe 

Wood Tag Beats. 04% @ 
Sulphite Screenings... .03 @ 
Manila Tissue ...... yo @ 
White Tissue ...... 07K%e@ 

(Delivered Central Territory) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract....53.00 @ 


Ne Besivs00vesce< 


DEES ccvsseavees 58.00 @ a Stocks— 
Boards, per ton— i, Lenaescnsene st 
Plain Chip pbiavee 30.00 @35.00 No. 2 pS vereneceses 

PHILADELPHIA 

Paper cies —e 
‘ No. ee 
(F. 0. b. Mill) No. 2 Mixed...... 
Pc Sncnxsacduew .04 “ Corduroy ........00. 
DOS snsncssanese -06 .40 New Canvas...... 


Writings— 
ee Ee -10 


Extra Fine ....... 15 
i. K<peseeesenes 5 
Fine, No. 2 ...... 10 
, } ONS are 05% 
3) =e 04% 
Book, S. S. & "6 
ey Lithograph. . 06 


a 8 fone Manila. [06 
Manila Sul., No. 1.. .03 


Southern Kraft No. 1 i 
Southern Kraft No.2 — 


News Print Rolls....58.00 @62.00 


Straw Board....... - 50.00 
ts Ms «n0s0see 30.00 @32.00 
oe SS ee 25.00 @27.50 


Wood Pulp Board...85.00 @95.00 


Binder Boards— 


No. 1, per ton..... 73.00 @75.00 
No. Z, per ton..... 63.00 @65.00 
Carload lots....... 62.00 @67.06 


Tarred Felts— 


MUIR o.cccccsee 52.25 @54.25 
@ .94 


Slaters (per roll). .84 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 


(per roll)...... +. 1.50 @ 1.60 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 @ 2.25 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, ie. Ps i os%@ 
New White, No. 2. .04 


Light Silesias..... .04 > 
Silesias, No. 1.... .04 @ 
Black Silesias, soft. .04 @ 
New gy gg .. .5S%@ 
Washable, No. 1.. .02 @ 
Blue Overall ....... .04 


Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable, No. 2... .01%@ 
New Blue......... 014% @ 
i soneesese 02 @ 
New Black Soft... .02 
New Light Seconds .01% 


we .0 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
‘oeee @ . 
Book, Coated ...... 06 @ .16 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


New Black Mixed. . @ 
Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 


See 
Thirds and Blues— 

Miscellaneous ..... 

Mepacked 2.2.00. 


Black Stockings 


CORED accocse J 3.00 


Roofing Stock— 


Foreign No. 1.... 
Repacked ....... : 


ST ésuns vooai 
Domestic ......... 1, 
Manila Rope...... 2.00 

Sisal Rope ......... 1. 

Mixed Rope......... 


Scrap pape 


Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings..... 
No. 1 New Light 
Burlap Pree TeTe © || 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 
d Papers 
(F. o. b. i 


Shavings— 
N 


o. 1 Hard White. 
No. 2 Hard nena 
No. 1 Soft White. 
No. 2 Soft White.. 


No. : OS er 

No, 2 Mixed...... 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 
Ww riting Paper....... 


No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 2 Books, light... 


o. 1 New Manila.. 
o. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila. 

Container Manila 
ck oS eee 


Common Paper...... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board, Chip.. 
Binders Board, _—- 


Corrugated Board.. 


Overissue News..... 
Old Newapaper...... 
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4 
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@® ®BW® 


® 


(OT OIOIS) @a® 


6® EQOO 
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Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


edgers— 

Sulphite ......... 06 

Rag Content ..... 12 

ie Oe 36 
Bonds— 

Oe PPT 05% 

Rag Content .. 2 

BE Bae sccccccce ot 
WEE co cccccccese .06% 

Superfines ........ ll 
Book, Super ..00..0% -06 
Book, & ars 05%@ 
Book, Coated ...... 08%@ 
Coated Litho ...... B® 

Soe .09%@ 
Jute Manila No. 1. .l1 @ 
Manila, Sul. No. 1. .04%@ 
Manila, Sul. No. 2 : 

iD, EERE cecccese See 
eee .03 

oe o. b. Boston) 

Southern Kraft...... (03% 


(F.-0. b. destination in carload. lots, 
f. o. b. mill in uate than carload lots.) 


Common Bogu 


02 @ 
(Delivered = "England 
@52.50 


News Print, rolls .. 

Straw Board, rolls. 009 -- 

Straw Board in 
snecte, basis 35s to 


Single iP nite, Patent 
Coated News Board— 


DT is anctenaes 45.00 
Wood rulp Board ..70.u00 
Binder Boards ....62.00 

Oid Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.75 
No. 2 Hard — 2.25 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.50 


75 
Solid Ledger Books.. 1.50 
—— Ledger 


Mixed Ledgers ..... 1.15 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .65 


Crumpled Stitchless 
Book Stock 
Manila Env. copa 1.85 
No. 1 Old Manila. 
White Blank News. 1330 
Kraft No. 1 ...... 
SE secs Kanes vse 80 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .15 
Print Manila ...... 35 
Overissue News .... .35 
Old Newspapers .... 


.22% 
Box Board, Chip ... ‘ne 


Corrugated Boxes .. .30 
Screening Wrappers.. .25 


YEAR 


® 


QQOQHHOSOG® 8088 ©9%QH@ 


BOSTON 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Gunny No. 1— 

POONND. 66 cbs00ces — @ 1% 

POMOC 2. cisiesce 70 @ 
Manila Rope— : 

OS eee ie ie 

|, ae Me — @ 1,5 
Transmission Rope .. — @ 1.09 

Mixed String ..... 25 @ 3 
ee rere — @ 8B 
jute Carpet Threads. .75 @ 9 
Bleachery Burlap. . — @ 223 
Scrap Burlap....... 75 @ 8 
No. 1 Scra urlap.. — @ 9% 
Sf Se 90 @ 1.10 
Scrap Sisal for shred- 

Ml: skébeenneseee _ 1. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.00 ¢ a 
New Burlap Cutting. 1.50 @ 1,75 
Australian Pouches... — @ 1,50 
Heavy Baling Bag- 

MD 06050004004 1.50 @ 1.60 
Paper Mill Bagging.. .75 @ 85 
Bagging No. 2...... —- @ 4 
No. 1 Burlap....... — @ 3.50 


Domestic Rags (New) 

(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No.1. — @ 
New White eles _ —- @ 

Silesias No, 1 .. 044@ 05 
New Black Silesias 02%@ 
New Unbleached. 5K%@ 
@ 


POMGY ccccesccese = d 

Washable ...... — @ aH 
Cottons—According to grades— 

Blue Overalls...... 05 
New Black, soft..... 04 @ % 
Khaki Cuttings shane @ .03% 

evcncees 04“%e | 

AN ceacvevceed 03 @ .03% 
New Canvas ........ 08 @ 084 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


EERE om 04%@ - 
White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 4.75 @ 5.28 
Miscellaneous ..... — @40 
White No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 04%4@ 0 
Miscellaneous ..... 03%@ 
Twos and Blues..... — @ 1,50 
Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked ........ — @ 8 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.00 -@ 1,2 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 @ 3.56 
Roofing Stock— 
a Eh sekhuess ba 53 @ .38 
SS aa 48 @ 53 
kc Ee ka bacevacns 43 @ 48 
a. Rags 
(F. . Boston) 
Dark Coteens. s+ ..+«s 


@ 
New No. 1 White 

Shirt Cuttings .... 5.00 @ 5 
Dutch Blues ........ @1 
New Checks & Blues _ 00 @ 4. 
Old Westiems..cies 10 @1 
Old Linsey Garments 135 @ 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


No. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite ... 


No. 1 Colored.... O%e 
-09 


No. 2 Colored .... 
Ledgers —— - — 
Ledgers, No. 1 .36 
Ledgers, No. 2 .... 


Writing ......... eee 
Book— 
No. 1 M. F. (Car- 
BONES) cascccccs 6.65 
No. 3 M. F. (Car- 
bonds) ccccccecs 6.20 
No. 1 S. C. (car- 
ED -senennéas 15 
o 3 S&S. C. (car- 
loads) .... 6.65 
No. 4 S. C. (car- 
ROGEED  cncicesens .70 
He J Coated and am 
No. "2° Coated ‘and “ 
eeeteeeeee eS] 
os e Coated and 
Coated Printed. 221 214.00 
Wrapping— 
Rag Brown 


No. 1 Manila 
er 
Kraft, “f F. 


_ 


py edddd 


@869008 08889888 ®@ 


TORONTO 


(Delivered Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract). roy 50 @57.00 
PPPS 1.50 @ - 


. ) 
Ground Wood ...... 30.00 @32.00 
Sulphite easy ner 
COE sc eencvcccdnes<Oee 500 @ — 
Sulphite, news grade. 40. 00 @ — 
Sulphite, bleached....58.00 @65.00 
Sulphate ...........55.00 @ — 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2. S _ 
Soft White........ 2.2 - 
White Blk. News.. 150 - 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) .90 - 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .80 - 
Ledgers and Writ- 
en aseecaedses 1.00 
Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 1.50 

Printed Manilas... .65 

OE asvedamheses 1.75 
News and Scrap— 

Strictly Overissue.. .50 

Strictly Folded.... .50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .40 

Domestic Rags 

(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto 
No 1 White Shirt 

Cubtings <cecccece 094%e@ .10 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings .06 @ .)6% 


888 889 8 ® ® 888 
| 
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@ 1. 
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@ 1. 
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@ 285 
@ 40 
@ 3.50 
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THE 
PAPER MILL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


It is sound economy to 
generalize in G D C 
Colors. 


Consult our representa- 
tive—he can offer sug- 
gestions. 


There is a G D C color 
for every specialized 
need. 


Current colors are car- 
ried in stock at all our 
offices. 


<)> 


GENERAL 


DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Ave 
New York, 
N. Y. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY OF THE PAPER 
AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER 
PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 
SIXTIETH YEAR 
Published Every Thursday by the 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 
GEO. S. MACDONALD J. BANNINGA 

President: See.-Treas. 
Published at 34 No. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Executive and Editorial Offices: 10 East 39th Street, New York 
Chicago Office: 123 West Madison St. 
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Paul A, Smith Resigns ; : 
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Obituary 
Robert Gair Co. Makes Good Showing 
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Gibbs Brower’s New Line 
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Sulphite Institute Appoints Secretary 
Dayton Reports Better Signs 
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“YOURS TO COMMAND” 
A quaint phrase... but here at EBG it still means something real. Our men and 
our equipment are serving you. Laboratory research and engineering counsel, 
quick delivery and complete facilities are “yours to command.” And this product, 
of which we are the pioneer manufacturers, is the result of rigidly controlled, 


uniformly high manufacturing standards. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St. New York, N. Y. Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Pic Chlani 


fe | ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 
til 


